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SOUTH  CAROLINA'S  DEAD. 


[FROM  THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  MAY  1 3,  1S79.] 

They  may  jeer  at  South  Carolina  as  they  will,  but  they 
cannot  deny  to  her  such  praise  as  is  due  to  a  Commonwealth 
which  is  true  to  its  creed  ;  and  they  cannot  deny  to  her  peo- 
ple such  guerdon  as  history  gives  to  those  who  seal  their 
belief  with  their  blood. 

The  secret  history  of  what  is  commonly  called  "  the  Seces- 
sion movement  "  in  South  Carolina  will,  it  is  probable,  never 
be  written.  It  is  useless,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  separate 
what  sprang  from  honest  conviction  from  that  which  had  its 
root  in  ambition  and  pride  of  place.  Nor  would  there  be 
any  profit  in  seeking  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  public 
opinion  in  the  State  opposed  to  going  out  of  the  Union.  It 
is  sufficient  to  know  that  South  Carolina  did  withdraw  from 
the  Union  of  States  formed  by  her  and  her  twelve  sisters 
well-nigh  a  century  before.  It  is  sufficient  to  know  that 
South  Carolina  did  her  part  as  one  of  the  Confederate  States, 
placing  more  soldiers  in  the  field,  under  the  Southern  Cross, 
than  her  people  had  cast  votes  in  electing  delegates  to  the 
Secession  Convention,  and  losing  in  service  more  than  twelve 
thousand  of  her  children,  whose  names  are  on  the  record. 
More  than  seventy  thousand  South  Carolinians,  musket  or 
sabre  in  hand,  attested  their  faith  by  their  works.  Is  not 
this  enough  to  establish  everywhere  the  worth  of  State 
pride,  and  the  value  of  that  unaAucstioning  love  of  State, 
which  was  inculcated  in  every  Carolina  household,  and 
found  expression  at  Eutaw,  at  Savannah,  in  the  Everglades 
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of  Florida,  on  the  bloody  fields  of  Mexico,  wherever  waved 
the  flag  that  to  South  Carolina  was  the  symbol  of  Liberty, 
of  Home,  and  of  Country. 

It  may  be  that  they  who  made  the  quarrel  were  not  fore- 
most in  the  fight.  This  is  not  strange.  Men  of  words  are 
not  always  men  of  action.  The  single  thing  that  South 
Carolina  is  called  upon  to  remember  to-day,  is  that  her  sons 
did  not  falter  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  were  as 
staunch  in  the  latest  days  of  the  "  falling  flag,"  as  in  the 
earliest  moments  of  unthinking  enthusiasm  and  unreasoning 
hope  and  trust. 

The  men  of  South  Carolina  required  no  other  monition  than 
was  contained  in  the  words  that  declared  that  the  Union 
subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other  States,  under 
the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  dissolved. 
They  needed  no  other  exhortation  to  do  their  whole  duty. 
And  the  women  of  South  Carolina  did  what,  in  their  sphere, 
their  husbands,  sons  and  brothers  did.  They  gave  their 
earliest  and  latest  thought,  their  every  act  and  wish,  their 
present  and  their  future,  to  their  State.  And  when  the  flag 
was  furled  forever,  as  the  flag  of  battle,  their  peculiar  work 
began.  During  the  war  they  had,  with  aching  hearts  and 
weary  eyes,  with  wounded  fingers  and  bruised  feet,  with  the 
courage  of  undying  love  and  universal  charity,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  which  was  not  lost.  When  con- 
quest was  consummated,  when  the  torch  made  a  wound  that 
the  sword  could  not  inflict,  they  raised  to  themselves  a  new 
and  more  sacred  aim — that  of  commemorating,  in  the  words 
that  shine  out  on  the  monument  in  Columbia  to-day,  the 
worthy  lives  and  noble  deaths  of  those  who  live  in  the  tender 
reverence  of  their  brothers-in-arms,  and  of  their  children 
and  their  children's  children.  What  difficulties  these  wo- 
men overcame,  will  be  fitly  described.  What  discourage- 
ment they  bore,  will  be  hereafter  known.  The  heroic  *ale 
of  man's  courage  and  woman's  love  is  crystalizcd  in  the 
pallid  marble  which  brings  with  it,  from  Roman  skies,  fresh 
memories  of  the  matron  who  gave  her  jewels  as  the  matrons 


of  South  Carolina  gave  theirs,  and  of  the  beauteous  maiden 
who,  dying  that  she  might  be  free,  was  the  sweet  and  pure 
exemplar  of  the  Virginias  of  Carolina. 

The  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  arc  all 
too  dull  and  cold  for  the  story  of  this  day.  It  goes  beyond 
language,  however  eloquent;  for  who  shall  portray  what 
was  in  each  heart  and  mind,  throughout  South  Carolina, 
during  the  fierce  exhilaration  of  victory,  the  anguish  of  de- 
feat and  the  agony  of  that  period  which  was  not  war  and 
was  not  peace.  Each  life  that  was  offered  up  on  the  altar 
of  South  Carolina  was  fit  subject  for  melodious  verse  and 
vigorous  prose.  Who  shall  seek  to  knit  together  these 
many  lives  and  deaths,  losses  and  gains,  save  as  the  State 
makes  them  one  to-day — "  SoutJi  Carolina  s  Dead  of  the 
Confederate  Army."  Their  epitaph  is  in  their  fair  endeavor, 
not  in  proud  achievement.  They  have,  and  will  have,  from 
those  who  remain  behind,  faith,  affection  and  honor  without 
stint.  When  we  forget  them  shall  we,  now  or  hereafter, 
deserve  to  be  forgotten  ! 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  MONUMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

When  it  was  realized  by  the  women  of  Columbia  that  the 
cause  for  which  during  four  long  anxious  years  they  had 
toiled  and  hoped,  wept  and  prayed,  was  lost  ;  when  they 
saw  that  the  hard  struggle  of  right  against  might,  of  princi- 
ple against  power,  of  truth  and  justice  against  wrong  and 
oppression,  was  over  ;  when  the  fact  was  forced  upon  them 
that  it  was  theirs  no  longer  to  watch  and  work,  and  weary 
Heaven  with  vain  appeals  for  victory;  even  then  they  felt 
that  their  labors  were  not  yet  done.  One  duty  still  remain- 
ed— they  must  now  guard  the  precious  dust  of  the  martyred 
dead  of  their  State,  and  erect  a  monument  which  should 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  slain  and  convey  to  the  latest 
generations  the  record  of  the  undying  fidelity  of  the  people 
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of  South  Carolina,  to  truth,  justice  and  liberty.  Urgent, 
imperative  and  sacred  as  the  women  recognized  this  duty  to 
be,  they,  however,  saw  that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  w  ork  of 
time.  To  a  people  broken  in  health  and  in  spirits,  bankrupt 
in  fortune  and  in  hope,  it  would  have  been  worse  than  use- 
less to  appeal  for  money  even  for  such  a  purpose  as  this. 
In  the  two  or  three  years  immediately  following  the  sur- 
render of  our  arms,  there  were  few  families  throughout  the 
State  who  did  not  stand  face  to  face  with  poverty  in  its 
grimmest  aspect,  and  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  time  was  for 
daily  bread.  It  was,  therefore,  thought  best  by  the  ladies  to 
bide  their  time,  trusting  in  God  that  the  hour  would  come 
when  this  plan  so  near  their  heart  could  be  put  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869 
that  saw  their  way  clear  to  make  a  beginning. 

On  the  4th  November,  1869,  those  most  interested  in  the 
matter  determined  to  call  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  wo- 
men of  Richland  District.  The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Chapel  of  Washington  Street  Church,  a  small  and  plain 
house  erected  on  the  site  of  a  handsome  chapel  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  United  States  Army  on  the  1 7th  February, 
1865.  At  the  request  of  the  ladies,  the  meeting  was  opened 
with  prayer  for  God's  blessing  and  guidance  for  the  hoi)' 
enterprise  about  to  be  undertaken,  by  Rev.  VVm.  Martin, 
whose  first-born  son  had  been  the  earliest  offering  laid  by 
South  Carolina  on  the  altar  of  Freedom.  An  address  was 
then  made  by  him,  who  has  always  been,  as  he  still  con- 
tinues to  be,  in  the  front  when  the  State  calls  her  sons  to 
duty,  and  who  had  seen  the  light  go  out  of  eyes  dearer  to 
him  than  his  own  life-blood,  as  his  gallant  son  fell  by  his  side 
upon  the  battle-field  and  died  for  South  Carolina — General 
Wade  Hampton.  Blessed,  cheered  and  encouraged  by  such 
counsellors  as  these,  and  others  like  them,  who  had  done 
and  suffered  for  the  South,  and  sustained  by  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  it  was  a  Heaven-appointed  duty,  the  women  of 
Richland  began  the  work.  An  Association  was  organized, 
ladies  from  all  parts  of  the  State  were  invited  to  join,  a 
Constitution  was  adopted  and  officers  elected,  as  follows  : 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOUTH   CAROLINA  MONUM ENT  AS- 
SOCIATION. 

1.  This  Association  shall  have  for  its  object  the  building 
of  a  monument,  in  the  City  of  Columbia,  by  the  women  of 
the  State,  to  the  memory  of  the  South  Carolinians  who  fell 
in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States. 

2.  All  women  of  South  Carolina  may  become  members  of 
this  Association  by  enrolling  their  names,  and  by  contribu- 
ting the  sum  of  one  dollar. 

3.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  Treasurer,  a  Corresponding  Secretary  and  a  Record- 
ing Secretary. 

4.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings,  give  the 
casting  vote,  and  be  in  all  matters  the  general  administra- 
tive and  executive  officer  of  the  Association.  In  her  ab- 
sence, the  Vice-President  shall  act.  The  Corresponding 
Secretary  shall  keep  a  perfect  record  of  all  proceedings,  let- 
ters, &c.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  payout  all  money 
of  the  Association,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above  officers,  there  shall  be  a  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  who  shall  be  charged  with  the  invest- 
ment and  disbursement  of  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  As- 
sociation ;  and  who,  with  the  officers  mentioned,  and  a 
Board  of  Directors,  shall  form  an  Executive  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  transacting  all  business  of  the  Association. 

6.  The  President,  (or,  in  her  absence,  the  Vice-President,) 
shall  call  a  meeting,  in  Columbia,  of  the  Executive  Board, 
every  three  months. 

7.  Committees  shall  be  appointed  in  every  County  of  the 
State  to  invite  membership  and  collect  funds;  and  these 
Committees  shall  forward  all  names  to  the  Recording 
Secretary,  and  all  subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Association. 

8.  South  Carolinians  residing  out  of  the  State  shall  be 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  Association. 
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g.  A  regular  annual  meeting  of  the"  Association  shall  be 
held  in  the  City  of  Columbia  in  the  month  of  November. 

OFFICERS. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  McCORD,  ["resident. 
Mrs.  William  Wallace,  Vice-President. 
Mrs.  J.  L.  REYNOLDS,  Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  Finance 
Committee. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Darby,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  I.  D.  MARTIN,  Recording  Secretary. 

Hoard  of  Directors — Mrs.  John  Singleton,  Mrs.  John  Pres- 
ton, Jr.,  Mrs.  John  McKenzie,  Mrs.  B.  Levy,  Mrs.  C.  Haskell, 
Mrs.  L).  Huger,  Mrs.  Wm.  Martin,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Beck,  Mrs.  J. 
S.  Gaillard,  Mrs.  A.  Snowden,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Whitner,  Miss 
Middleton,  Miss  LaBorde,  and  Miss  Mary  Stark. 

Finance  Committee — Mrs.  L.  Howe,  Mrs.  S.  Fair,  Mrs. 
John  Fisher,  Mrs.  J.  Waties,  Miss  Wade,  and  Miss  Hampton. 

THE  APPEAL 

These  officers  then  prepared  and  sent  forth  the  subjoined 
appeal  : 

Women  of  South  Carolina,  there  needs  no  urgent  appeal 
t-o  your  sympathies  in  a  cause  so  sacred  as  that  which  we 
now  undertake.  The  great  tide  of  adversity,  which  has 
swept  over  our  unhappy  land,  has  hitherto  stifled  effort  in 
this  direction  ;  but  not,  therefore,  have  our  hearts  ceased  to 
beat  for  the  glorious  dead.  Scarcely  is  there  one  among  us 
whose  thought  does  not,  on  the  first  mention  of  our  object, 
turn  at  once,  with  loving  affection,  to  some  grave  which  this 
monument  is  intended  to  honor. 

Mothers,  widows,  sisters,  daughters,  whose  hearts  thus 
cling  to  the  soldier's  grave,  let  us  then  unite  with  an  earn- 
est, loving  effort  in  this  holy  duty.  Let  even  our  lisping 
little  ones  be  brought  to  give  their  mite  to  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  that,  thus  impressed  upon  their  minds,  they  may 
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never  forget  to  love  and  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
battled  and  fell  in  our  cause.  If  a  lost  cause,  even,  there- 
fore the  more  holy.  Even,  therefore,  does  it  become  tin; 
more  incumbent  upon  us  to  bring  this  great  sacrifice  of  pure 
purpose  and  heroic  deed,  that  homage  and  veneration  which 
the  world  pays  only  to  success. 

With  the  wish  that  all  w  ho  have  shared  in  a  common  sor- 
row may  share  also  in  the  privilege  of  raising  this  testimo- 
nial to  our  lost  heroes,  the  annual  subscription  for  member- 
ship is  put  at  the  lowest  point  practicable,  that  thus  it  may 
lie  within  the  means  of  those  who,  having  little  to  give, 
have  still  the  right,  through  tears  and  suffering,  to  join  us 
in  the  fulfillment  of  this  most  sacred  duty. 

To  all  others — men  as  well  as  women,  old  and  young — to 
all  who  cherish  the  name  of  Carolinian,  and  cling  with  a 
fond  love  to  whatever  is  left  to  us  of  our  "  good  old  State," 
we  would  say,  give  to  us  freely  according  to  your  means  ; 
give  generously;  give  gratefully  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  us. 


The  members  of  the  Association  shall  always  be  thankful 
that  their  work  was  begun  at  this  time.  Had  they  waited 
but  a  few  months  longer,  it  would  have  been  too  late.  They 
fondly  believed  that  the  worst  was  then  over.  Galling  as 
had  been  the  yoke  they  had  borne  under  the  burden  of  de- 
feat, conflagration,  famine  and  bereavement,  they  had  con- 
soled themselves  with  the  belief  that  fate  had  done  her 
utmost,  and  that  the  future  had  no  terrors  for  them.  They 
were  destined  to  be  rudely  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
security  ;  they  were  to  be  taught  that  the  darkest  days  of 
the  Commonwealth  were  yet  to  come,  and  that,  sorely  as 
their  hearts  had  been  wru ng,  the  keenest  pang  was  yet  to 
be  felt  in  beholding  the  unspeakable  degradation  of  their 
proud  Palmetto,  and  seeing  the  reins  of  government,  once 
held  by  the  Huguenot  and  the  Cavalier,  in  the  hands  of  the 
carpet-bagger  and  the  African.    Mercifully  the  veil  that 
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hides  the  future  was  not  uplifted,  or  even  the  hearts  of  the 
women  would  have  quailed  and  shrunk  from  the  great  task 
which  lay  before  them. 

For  a  time  the  work  went  bravely  on,  responses  to  the 
appeal  came  from  all  parts  of  the  State  ;  and,  indeed,  from  all 
over  America  and  many  places  in  Europe,  offerings  came 
from  wandering  sons  and  daughters,  to  aid  in  erecting  this 
tribute  to  those  who  had  given  up  their  lives  at  the  bidding 
of  the  dear  old  mother  State. 

In  June,  1870,  Mrs.  McCord  resigned  her  position,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting,  the  following  November,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Preston  was  elected  in  her  stead.  Finding  the  duties  too 
onerous  for  her  strength,  Mrs.  Preston,  after  one  year  of 
service,  offered  her  resignation,  and  the  Association  then  re- 
solved to  no  longer  have  a  presiding  officer,  but  that  its 
affairs  should  all  be  managed  by  a  Central  Executive  Hoard 
of  Directors,  located  in  Columbia.  This  Board  consisted  of 
the  following  ladies:  Mrs.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  Treasurer  ;  Mrs. 
Darby  and  Miss  Martin,  Secretaries  ;  and  Mrs.  Howe,  Mis. 
John  Fisher,  Mrs.  Dargan,  Mrs.  Wm.  Martin,  Mrs.  Robert 
Beck,  Mrs.  MacFie,  Mrs.  Coleman  Walker,  Mrs.  McKenzie, 
Mrs.  Levy,  Mrs.  Waties,  Mrs.  W.  Wallace,  Miss  LaBorde, 
Mrs.  S.  Beard,  and  Miss  Wade.  To  these  were  afterwards 
added  Mrs.  W.  K.  Bachman,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gibbes,  Mrs.  Annie 
DeSaussure,  Mrs.  R.  O'Neale,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Bacon,  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  Hagood. 

In  the  meantime  the  dark  days  of  Radical  rule  had  come, 
and,  though  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  ladies  were  well- 
nigh  paralyzed,  they  labored  on  until,  in  August,  1872,  they 
felt  that  they  had  in  their  treasury  sufficient  funds  to  justify 
them  in  purchasing  a  site  on  which  to  build  the  monument. 
In  the  then  existing  condition  of  the  government,  both  of 
the  State  and  City,  the  directors  knew  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  either  in  the  State  House 
Grounds,  or  on  the  main  street  of  Columbia,  even  if  they 
had  been  willing  to  make  the  request.  They,  therefore, 
selected  a  most  beautiful  spot  on  the  hill  overlooking  Sydney 
Park,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the  City  and  the  Valley  of 
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the  Congaree,  with  the  adjoining  country  for  miles  around. 
For  this  small  portion  of  land  the  Association  paid  to  the 
City  of  Columbia,  or  rather  to  those  who  then  represented 
the  City,  six  hundred  dollars. 

In  July,  1873,  the  contract  for  building  the  monument 
was  given  to  the  distinguished  architects,  Muldoon,  Walton 
&  Co.,  of  Kentucky,  who,  themselves  and  their  workmen, 
had  all  been  members  of  the  Southern  Army,  and  who,  by 
the  liberality  of  their  terms,  and  the  patience  which  they 
have  shewn  the  Association,  as  well  as  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  executed  the  work,  and  the  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, kindness  and  sympathy  shown  through  their  agent, 
Mr.  Walton,  have  won  the  deep  esteem  and  gratitude  of 
every  member  of  the  organization. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  the  Association  suffered  a  great  be- 
reavement in  the  death  of  Mrs.  William  Wallace,  who,  first 
as  Vice-President  and  then  as  one  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, had  been  from  its  earliest  organization  one  of  its  most 
earnest  and  devoted  workers;  and,  again,  it  experienced  a 
great  loss  in  the  resignation  of  its  able  and  efficient  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  J.  L.  Reynolds,  occasioned  by  her  removal  from 
the  City.  Her  change  of  residence,  however,  caused  no 
abatement  of  her  zealous  devotion  to  the  monument,  which 
continued  down  to  the  close  of  her  useful  and  beautiful  life. 
The  Association  was  most  fortunate  in  its  choice  of  Mrs. 
Reynolds'  successor,  Mrs.  Win.  K.  Bachman,  to  whose  un- 
tiring energy,  and  wise  and  prudent  management,  the  Board 
of  Directors  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  successful  end  of 
their  labors. 

The  granite  for  the  foundation  and  base  of  the  monu- 
ment was  generously  furnished  to  the  Association  by  Judge 
John  S.  Green,  from  his  quarry  on  the  Congaree,  and  the 
work  on  the  hill  was  begun.  Before  the  workmen  had  pro- 
ceeded far  in  their  labors,  however,  it  was  discovered,  to  the 
great  distress  of  the  Directors,  that  there  was  beneath  the 
upper  soil  of  the  hill  a  substratum  of  quicksand,  which  ren- 
dered it  utterly  unfit  for  their  purpose — the  weight  of  the 
monument  being  too  great  to  be  concentrated  on  so  small 
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an  area  of  unsound  earth.  Completely  disheartened,  the 
Directors  were  at  an  utter  standstill,  for  not  only  was  the 
outlay  of  money  thus  fruitlessly  spent  an  almost  crushing  blow 
to  them,  but  they  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  another 
eligible  lot  which  would  answer  their  design.  At  this  time 
of  discouragement  the  Directors  of  Elmwood  Cemetery, 
with  a  prompt  and  thoughtful  generosity,  for  which  the 
friends  of  the  Monument  Association  must  ever  be  grateful, 
came  forward,  and  through  their  President,  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker, 
offered  for  the  monument  the  crest  of  the  hill  which  crowns 
the  entrance  to  Elmwood  Cemetery. 

Although  they  would  have  preferred  a  more  conspicuous 
situation,  at  the  time  they  saw  no  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  obtain  it,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Association  most 
thankfully  accepted  the  offer.  The  base  of  the  monument 
was  accordingly  removed  to  Elmwood  Cemetery,  and  there 
ended  the  work  on  the  hill,  the  removal  and  the  re-erection 
having  cost  the  Association  $585.  Agreeably  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Attorney 
of  the  Association,  Captain  W.  K.  Bachman,  whose  services 
have  been  freely  given  whenever  needed  throughout  the  ex- 
istence of  the  organization,  the  sum  of  $5,000  was  now  paid 
down  to  the  architects,  leaving  the  treasury  almost  exhaust- 
ed. Undaunted,  however,  the  women  worked  on,  at  wh.it 
cost  of  health,  strength,  time  and  feeling,  only  those  can  tell 
who  have  joined  in  the  long  struggle. 

In  September,  1875,  the  marble  shaft,  statue,  &c,  for  the 
monument  which  had  been  wrought  in  Italy  from  the  famous 
quarries  of  Carrera,  were  safely  landed  in  Columbia;  but  as 
the  Directors  had  not  succeeded  in  raising  the  money  to  pay 
for  them,  it  was  determined  to  allow  them  to  remain  with 
the  boxes  unopened  until  they  could  honestly  be  claimed  as 
the  property  of  the  Association.  An  agreement  was  then 
made  to  pay  over  to  the  architects  the  money  raised  when- 
ever collected,  they  generously  deducting  $1,200  from  the 
original  debt  of  $10,000.  The  long  delay  caused  an  accu- 
mulation of  interest,  which  finally  brought  the  Association 
in  debt  to  Muldoon,  Walton  &  Co.  $9,236.    In  addition  to 
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this  there  were  two  other  heavy  items  added  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Directors — insurance,  for  which  was  paid  $201, 
and  storage  $135;  thus  increasing  seriously  the  tax  upon  the 
energies  of  the  women.  Soon  after  this  the  Association 
again  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its  officers  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  T.  Darby, 
caused  by  her  removal  from  the  State.  Mrs.  Darby  had 
been  one  of  the  originators  of  the  movement,  and  so  active 
and  untiring  in  her  efforts  for  its  advancement  that  it  was 
at  first  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill  her  place  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  usual  good  fortune  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  selection  of  its  officers  had  not  forsaken  it,  when 
the  choTce  of  the  ladies  fell  upon  Mrs.  John  E.  Bacon,  who 
entered  upon  the  work  with  a  judicious  energy  which  has 
continued  unabated  to  its  close. 

In  1876  was  inaugurated  the  grand  effort  of  the  men  of 
South  Carolina  to  throw  off  the  embrace  of  the  deadly  ser- 
pent in  whose  fatal  coils  they  had  so  long  lay  enfolded,  and 
which  was  fast  crushing  out  every  generous  wish,  thought 
and  feeling,  deadening  every  memory  of  the  past,  and  sti- 
fling every  hope  for  the  future.  God  gave  them  for  their 
leader  Wade  Hampton,  and  the  blessed  result  of  their  en- 
deavor is  known  to  all.  In  the  sunshine  which  now  dawned 
upon  the  State,  the  Directors  of  the  Monument  Association 
took  hope  that  they  might  yet  rear  their  memorial  shaft  in 
the  State  House  Grounds. 

They,  therefore,  duringthe  Spring  Session  of  1878  sent  in 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature  asking  for  a  spot  of  ground  on 
which  they  might  erect  the  monument.  A  bill  granting 
the  petition  was  not  only  cordially  and  unanimously  passed, 
but  directions  were  given  to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  fur- 
ther in  every  way  the  interests  of  the  Association,  and  many 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses  contributed  one  day's  pay 
to  carry  on  the  work.  During  the  Session  of  1878  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  appropriate  $650  towards  moving  the 
base  of  the  monument,  which  had  been  put  up  in  Elmwood 
Cemetery,  to  the  State  House  Grounds,  and  again  liberal 
contributions  were  made  by  the  legislators.    The  removal 
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of  the  base,  and  some  additions  and  extra  finish,  cost  the 
sum  of  $635.  The  work  was  handsomely  done  by  Mr.  J  as. 
Fraser,  a  gallant  soldier  who  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  Con- 
federate Service. 

The  Board  of  Directors  desire  to  return  their  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  many  ladies  and  gentle- 
men throughout  the  State  who  have  so  often  given  their 
time  and  talents  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  especially  to 
Major  S.  P.  Hamilton,  of  Chester,  for  his  lecture,  "  The 
Confederate  Soldier,"  and  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Alston,  of  Baltimore, 
for  his  poem,  "  Sumter,"  the  proceeds  of  both  having  been 
entirely  devoted  to  the  monument.  The  Directors  also  re- 
turn their  thanks  to  the  Southern  Express  Company? and  to 
the  various  newspapers  of  the  State  which  have  given  their 
assistance,  among  which  they  beg  to  mention  the  Edgefield 
Advertiser,  Laurensville  Herald,  Kershaw  Gazette,  Columbia 
Plucnix,  Columbia  Register,  Spartanburg  Herald,  Greenville 
News,  and  others,  and  especially  to  The  NEWS  AND  COU- 
RIER,  of  Charleston,  for  many  and  voluntary  favors  and 
words  of  cheer. 

The  following  list  embraces  the  names  of  Managers  who 
have  served  in  the  various  Counties  at  different  times:  Mrs. 
Chas.  Haskell,  Mrs.  Croft,  Mrs.  Frank  Whitner,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Ryan,  Mrs.  Paul  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Jas.  Conner,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  J.  J.  McClure,  Mrs.  J.  'H.  Mclvcr,  Mrs.  X 
Perry,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Gaillard,  Miss  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Wm.  Gregg, 
Mrs.  Graham,  Miss  Wigfall,  Mrs.  Woodward,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Miss  Heriot,  Mrs.  Walter,  Mrs. 
Thos.  Glover,  Miss  Jennie  Congdon,  Mrs.  H.  W.  DeSaus- 
sure,  Mrs.  Baruch,  Miss  M.  A.  Soutcr,  Mrs.  H.  S.  McGowan, 
Mrs.  Erwin,  Mrs.  N.  G.  B.  Chafec,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nance,  Mrs. 
V.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  M.  Glover,  Mrs.  T.  Legare,  Mrs.  James 
Whitner,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Adgcr,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Aid- 
rich,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Blake,  Mrs.  H.  Heinitsh,  Mrs.  William 
Wallace,  Mrs.  McCutchen,  Mrs.  J.  II.  Thornwell,  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Dickson,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Connor,  Mrs.  Jas.  Chesnut,  Mrs.  Beattic, 
Miss  Rucker,  Miss  Watts,  Mrs.  D.  S.  DuBose,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Adger,  Mrs.  Livingstone. 
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The  inscription  for  the  monument  was  prepared  at  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  by  Win.  Henry  Trescot, 
Esq.  After  it  had  been  sent  by  Mr.  Trescot  it  was  found 
that  there  were  only  two  faces  of  the  die  on  which  it  could 
be  engraved.  The  Directors,  therefore,  to  their  very  great 
regret,  were  compelled  to  ask  the  author  to  allow  them  to 
leave  out  the  second  column  ;  but  they  are  not  willing  that 
the  State  should  lose  one  of  its  eloquent  sentences,  and  so 
they  publish  it  in  full : 

This  Monument 
Perpetuates  the  Memory 
Of  those  who, 
True  to  the  instincts  of  their  birth, 
Faithful  to  the  teachings  of  their  fathers, 

Constant  in  their  love  for  the  State, 
Died  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  ; 
Who 

Have  glorified  a  fallen  cause 
By  the  simple  manhood  of  their  lives, 
The  patient  endurance  of  suffering 
And  the  heroism  of  deatli  ; 
And  who 
In  the  dark  hours  of  imprisonment, 
In  the  hopelessness  of  the  hospital, 
In  the  short  sharp  agony  of  the  field, 
Found  support  and  consolation 
In  the  belief 
That  at  home  they  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Those  for  whom  they  died 
Inscribe  on  this  marble 
The  solemn  record  of  their  sacrifice, 
The  perpetual  gratitude  of  the  State  they  served, 
The  undying  affection  of  those 
Whose  lives 
The  separation  of  death 
Has  shadowed  with  an  everlasting  sorrow  , 
Scattered  over  the  battle-fields  of  the  South, 
Buried  in  remote  and  alien  graves, 

Dying  unsoothed  by  the  touch 
Of  familiar  and  household  hands, 
Their  names  are  graven  here 
To  recall 
To  their  children  and  kinsmen 
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How  worthily  they  lived, 
I  low  nobly  they  died  ; 
And  in  what  tender  reverence 
Their  memory  survives. 

Let  the  stranger 
Who  may  in  future  times 
Read  this  inscription, 
Recognize  that  these  w  ere  men 
Whom  Power  could  not  corrupt, 

Whom  Death  could  not  terrify, 
Whom  Defeat  could  not  dishonor; 
And  let  their  virtues  plead  for  just  judgment 
Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished  ; 
Let  the  South  Carolinian 
Of  another  generation 
Remember 
That  the  State  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die  ; 
And  that  from  her  broken  fortunes 
She  has  preserved  for  her  children 
The  priceless  treasure  of  their  memories, 
Teaching  all 
WTho  may  claim  the  same  birthright 
That  Truth,  Courage  and  Patriotism 
Endure  forever. 

On  the  end  of  the  block  beneath  the  die  are  the  words: 

1S61 — To  South  Carolina's  Dead — 1865 

OF  THE 

Confederate  Army. 

And  on  the  other : 

Erected  by  the  Women  of  South  Carolina. 

The  work  of  the  women  of  the  Monument  Association  is 
finished  !  Too  well  they  know  how  far  short  they  have 
fallen  in  their  attempts  to  do  adequate  honor  to  the  memory 
of  their  dead  heroes;  but  they  have  done  what  they  could. 
They  give  the  monument  into  the  guardianship  of  the  State, 
with  the  hope  that  the  lessons  it  silently  conveys  may  keep 
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alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  statesmen  of  the  days  to  come 
the  principles  for  which  the  soldiers  of  the  Southern  Cross 
so  freely  gave  up  their  lives,  and  the  trust  that,  as  long  as 
its  granite  and  marble  endure,  "  God  and  the  State"  shall 
be  the  watchword  of  every  South  Carolinian. 


CAROLINA  TO  HER  SLAW. 

[FROM  THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  MAY  14,  18*9.] 

Columbia,  Tuesday,  May  13,  1879. 
The  events  of  to-day  in  this  City,  more  minutely  described 
below,  may  be  summed   up  in  a  few  proud  and  grateful 
words. 

Insomuch  as  the  occasion  was  designed  as  a  grand  mani- 
festation of  honor  to  the  dead  Confederate  soldiers  and 
reverence  of  their  memory,  and  of  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  the  women  who  have  perpetuated  those  feelings  in  tangi- 
ble and  visible  form,  it  was  a  glorious  and  triumphant  suc- 
cess. The  number  of  people  who  flocked  here  to  celebrate 
the  unveiling  of  this  altar  of  patriotism  and  monument  of 
devotion  w  as  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine, 
the  accommodations  of  the  railways  leading  to  the  City  being 
taxed  to  their  utmost  capacity.  From  the  break  of  day  the 
streets  have  been  alive  with  throngs  of  visitors  of  all  ages, 
sexes  and  conditions,  and  with  military  either  marching  in 
glittering  bodies  or  strolling  upon  the  pavements  and  com- 
mingling with  the  civilians.  The  air  has  been  continually 
resonant  with  the  sounds  of  thunderous  salute,  bugle  call 
or  martial  music. 

The  grand  climax  of  the  occasion  was  reached  when  the 
work  of  the  Carolina  women  was  exposed  to  the  view  of 
fifteen  thousand  people,  who  greeted  its  appearance  with  a 
renewal  of  the  enthusiastic  cheering  and  applause,  increased 
tenfold  and  prolonged  by  its  being  the  utterance  of  the 
highest  intensification  of  the  pride,  gratitude  and  love  which 
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is  always  stirred  in  Southern  hearts  by  the  memory  of  the 
Southern  soldier — the  idtal  hero  of  a  hero-worshipping  peo- 
ple. This  passionate  love,  pride,  admiration  (almost  adora- 
tion,) was  quickened  to  new  life  in  the  souls  of  the  con- 
course by  the  eloquent  words  of  the  orator,  and  at  the  sight 
of  the  statue  and  monument  leapt  to  willing  lips  and  found 
its  vent  in  cheers,  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
neighboring  hills,  and  were  emphasized  by  the  tumultuous 
waving  of  hats  and  handkerchiefs.  The  ladies  of  the  Monu- 
ment Association  are  most  sincerely  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  grand  day  which  they  have  added  to  the  annals  of 
the  Capital  and  the  State. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  it  should  be  a  subject  for  pride  and 
gratification  to  every  Charlestonian,  that  the  old  City  was  so 
splendidly  and  fully  represented  in  honoring  the  soldiers  of 
the  entire  State,  who  died  in  the  cause  to  which  she  contri- 
buted so  many  of  her  sons,  and  so  much  of  her  people's  suf- 
ferings, endurance  and  substance. 

It  is  probable  that  the  throng  present  would  have  been 
much  larger  even  than  it  was,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
means  at  the  command  of  the  Greenville  Railroad  were 
inadequate  to  transport  all  those  desiring  to  attend  from 
the  up-country. 

WELCOMING  THE  MILITARY. 

The  two  long  trains  of  coaches  which  left  Charleston  at 
quarter  past  nine  last  night,  arrived  here  safely  a  little  after 
six  o'clock  this  morning,  bearing  the  advance  guard  of  the 
Fourth  Brigade.  The  first  train  contained  the  Washington 
Artillery,  the  Lafayette  Artillery,  Montgomery  Guards, 
Irish  Rifles  and  Irish  Volunteers.  Following  close  behind 
came  the  regular  night  express,  on  which  were  the  Brigade 
field  and  staff,  the  Charleston  Riflemen  and  the  Charleston 
Light  Dragoons,  besides  several  coaches  filled  with  civilians. 
At  Branchville  another  coach  was  added,  containing  the 
Bamberg  Guards.  The  trains  rolled  into  the  depot  amid  a 
salvo  of  artillery,  the  salute  being  fired  by  the  Columbia 
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Flying  Artillery.  The  Richland  Battalion,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Thompson,  was  drawn  up  into  line  to  receive 
the  visitors. 

The  Charleston  troops  were  speedily  disembarked,  and 
with  the  Hornet's  Nest  Riflemen,  who  had  arrived  from 
Charlotte  a  few  moments  before,  formed  a  Battalion  line  in 
>.    the  following  order: 

1.  Columbia  Cornet  Band. 

2.  Governor's  Guards  and  Richland  Volunteers  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

3.  Charlotte  Cornet  Band. 

4.  Hornet's  Nest  Riflemen. 

5.  Montgomery  Guards,  Captain  Cathcart. 

6.  Irish  Volunteers,  Captain  McCabe. 

7.  Charleston  Riflemen,  Captain  Magill. 

8.  Irish  Rifles,  Lieutenant  McCrady. 

9.  Lafayette  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Mantoue. 

10.  Washington  Artillery,  with  four  guns,  Captain  E.  A. 
Smyth. 

11.  Charleston  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  Jervey. 

In  this  order  the  column  marched  up  Bridge  to  Main 
Street,  and  thence  to  the  Armory  of  the  Governor's  Guards, 
when  the  parade  was  dismissed,  and  the  soldiers  had  an 
opportunity  to  refresh  themselves  before  breakfast.  After 
this  the  various  commands  were  marched  to  their  respective 
quarters  and  dismissed  until  one  o'clock  P.  M. 

TROOPS  FROM  SUMTER  AND  CAMDEN. 

After  the  above  reception  the  two  Infantry  Companies  of 
Columbia  divided  themselves  up,  and  the  work  of  the  day 
commenced. 

The  Richland  Volunteers  repaired  at  once  to  the  Wil- 
mington, Columbia  and  Augusta  Railroad  Depot,  where,  at 
nine  o'clock,  another  military  train  arrived,  bearing  the 
Sumter  Light  Infantry,  Captain  W.  R.  Delgar,  forty  strong, 
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and  the  Kershaw  Guards,  from  Camden,  thirty  strong,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  J.J.  Mackay. 

The  line  was  formed,  and  marched  to  the  Governor's 
Guard's  Armory,  where  the  soldiers  were  served  with  lunch, 
and  dismissed  to  their  quarters.  Besides  the  soldiers,  this 
train  brought  in  nearly  five  hundred  civilians  from  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  Counties. 

THE  CATAWBA  CONTINGENT. 

The  train  on  the  Wilmington,  Columbia  and  Augusta 
Railroad  arrived  at  10. 10  A.  M.,  bringing  the  Lea  Light  In- 
fantry, from  Chester,  thirty  men,  commanded  by  Captain 
J.  K.  Marshall;  the  Gordon  Light  Infantry,  from  Winns- 
boro',  thirty-two  men,  commanded  by  Captain  W.  G.  Jor- 
dan ;  the  Catawba  Rifles,  from  Rock  Hill,  commanded  by 
Captain  Allen  Jones;  the  Jenkins  Rifles,  of  Yorkville, 
twenty-eight  men,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  R.  Gardner. 
These  companies  were  received  by  the  Governor's  Guards, 
and  the  whole  were  then  formed  into  a  Battalion,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hutchison  White,  of  the  Catawba 
Rifles,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Childs  acting  Adjutant.  The  Bat- 
talion marched  down  Blanding  Street  to  Richardson,  and 
down  Richardson  to  the  old  Governor's  Guard's  Armory. 

THE  SECOND  CHARLESTON  TRAIN. 

By  one  o'clock  the  streets  of  Columbia  were  one  dense 
throng  of  living  humanity,  and  when  the  reinforcements 
from  Charleston— twenty  car  loads  of  military  and  civil- 
ians— arrived,  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  room  enough  to 
stow  them  even  in  the  streets.  The  rear  guard  of  the  Bri- 
gade consisted  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry,  Lieutenant 
Geo.  D.  Bryan;  the  German  Fusiliers,  Captain  Knobeloch  ; 
the  German  Artillery,  Captain  Wagener;  the  Palmetto 
Guard,  Captain  Wescoat  ;  the  Marion  Artillery,  Lieutenant 
Lowndes;  the  Sumter  Guards,  Captain  Hard;  and  the 
Carolina  Rifle  Battalion,  Colonel  Walker.    As  the  train 
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rolled  up  to  the  depot,  the  Columbia  Artillery  fired  a  salute, 
and  the  dense  crowd  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cheers 
and  hurrahs.  The  men  disembarked  from  the  train,  looked 
around,  and  had  only  time  to  make  a  hasty  toilet  before  the 
signal  was  given  for  the  assembly. 

THE  EDGEFIELD  HUSSARS. 

Before  the  reverberating  echoes  of  the  signal  gun  had 
reached  across  the  hills  that  line  the  banks  of  the  Congaree, 
the  Edgefield  Hussars,  thirty  strong,  and  splendidly  mount- 
ed, dashed  into  the  City  and  took  their  place  in  ranks. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE  FORCES. 

LIST  OF  THE  COMMANDS  IN  PROCESSION,  WITH  THEIR 
OFFICERS  AND  FLAGS. 

At  about  half-past  two  o'clock  a  heavy  shower  of  rain 
commenced  to  fall,  which  drove  the  ladies  in  doors,  but 
which  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  military.  At  three 
o'clock  it  had  ceased,  and  the  sun  again  shone.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  Lafayette  Artillery  then  manned  the  guns  ot 
the  Columbia  Artillery  in  the  State  House  yard,  and  fired  a 
salute  of  five  guns,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  assembly. 
Almost  simultaneously  the  companies,  regiments  and  bat- 
talions were  got  under  way  for  the  rendezvous,  at  the  corner 
of  Gervais  and  Richardson  Streets.  The  line  was  divided 
into  three  divisions.  The  first,  under  the  command  of 
Brigadier-General  Siegling,  was  drawn  up  in  line,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

1.  General  Siegling  and  Staff. 

2.  Charleston  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  L.  S.  Jervey, 
twenty  men  mounted. 

3.  Columbia  Cornet  Band. 
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/[.  Pioneer  Corps  German  Artillery,  Lieutenant  Semken, 
ten  men. 

5.  Kutaw  Band,  of  Charleston. 

6.  German  Artillery,  Captain  F.  W.  Wagener,  fifty  men. 

7.  The  Survivors  of  the  German  Volunteers  (Bachman's 
Battery),  Hampton  Legion,  twenty  men. 

This  landwehr  composed  the  color  guard  of  the  old  battle 
flag  of  the  German  Volunteers,  which  on  this  occasion  was 
carried  by  A.  W.  Jaeger,  Color-Bearer  during,  and  custodian 
since  the  war.  The  flag  is  in  an  admirable  state  of  preser- 
vation, except  that  it  is  perforated  with  bullet  holes.  It 
has  inscribed  upon  its  folds  the  names  of  twelve  battles, 
through  which  the  Volunteers  carried  it  during  the  war. 

Next  in  line  came  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  VV.  J.  Gayer,  and  composed  of  three 
companies,  as  follows: 

Montgomery  Guards,  fifty-one  men  in  uniform,  Captain 
R.  S.  Cathcart. 

Irish  Rifles,  Lieutenant  McCrady,  twenty  men. 

Charleston  Riflemen,  thirty-five  men,  Captain  R.  J. 
Magill. 

The  Riflemen  marched  under  the  company  colors  pre- 
sented to  them  in  January,  1861,  by  the  ladies  of  Charles- 
ton, and  carried  by  them  through  the  war.  The  colors 
were  borne  on  this  occasion  by  Color  Sergeant  W.  Jackson 
Seyle. 

Next  came  the  First  Regiment  of  Rifles,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  J.  J.  VVestcoat,  of  the  Palmetto  Guard. 

The  Washington  Light  Infantry,  thirty-six  strong,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Geo.  D.  Bryan,  and  carrying  the 
company  colors,  occupied  the  right  of  the  Regiment. 

The  second  position  was  occupied  by  the  Palmetto  Guard, 
in  whose  ranks  were  borne  four  historic  flags.  The  first  of 
these,  the  battle  flag  of  the  Second  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, was  borne  by  Sergeant  S.  G.  Pinckney.    The  company 
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colors,  presented  to  the  corps  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter, and  borne  through  the  war,  were  tarried  by  R.  B.  Sim- 
mons. The  war  guidon  of  the  Palmetto  Guard  siege  train 
was  borne  by  ex-Sergeant  G.  II.  Manson,  the  Color-Bearer 
of  Manigault's  Battalion.  The  Fort  Moultrie  Centennial 
flag  was  carried  by  ex-Lieutenant  W.  II.  Chapman,  of  the 
Palmetto  Guard  Artillery.  These  colors  were  under  the 
escort  of  a  guard  of  honor,  composed  of  a  dozen  or  more 
veterans  of  the  corps. 

•  Next  to  the  Palmetto  Guard  were  the  Sumter  Guards, 
forty-four  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Hard.  They 
marched  under  the  folds  of  the  last  Confederate  battle-flag 
that  waved  over  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  old 
Sumter  Guards  war  flag.  The  first  was  borne  by  Sergeant 
W.  G.  Mazyck,  and  the  last  by  Sergeant  J.  A.  Evans. 

The  German  Fusiliers,  twenty  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Knobeloch,  occupied  the  left  of  the  Regiment, 
They  carried  the  company  colors. 

The  Carolina  Rifle  Battalion,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  C.  I.  Walker,  were  out  above  fifty  strong;  Com- 
pany A,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  P.  Lesesne  ;  and  Com- 
pany B,  by  Captain  W.  St.  Julien  Jervey.  The  battalion 
colors  for  the  day  were  the  old  battle  flag  of  the  Tenth 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  which  was  borne  by  Color 
Sergeant  E.  H.  Sparkman. 

The  First  Regiment  of  Artillery,  Major  A.  T.  Smythe 
commanding,  from  Charleston,  followed.  This  was  com- 
posed of  two  dismounted  companies  and  a  full  battery. 

The  Marion  Artillery,  twenty-five  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  T.  P.  Lowndes,  occupied  the  right  of 
the  Regiment.  They  carried  the  old  T rapier  Battery  Hag, 
which  was  under  fire  at  the  first  bombardment  of  Fort  Sum- 
ter.   It  was  borne  by  Private  L.  B.  Baker. 

The  Lafayette  Artillery,  thirty  men,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  B.  Mantoue,  carried  in  their  ranks  the  guidon  of 
the  Battery  presented  to  them  in  Charleston  on  the  eve  of 
their  departure.  It  was  borne  by  Private  C.  A.  D.  Church, 
an  old  veteran  of  the  corps. 
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.  The  Washington  Artillery,  with  their  full  battery  of  four 
guns,  occupied  the  left  of  the  Regiment.  They  turned  out 
fifty-six  men,  and  were  under  command  of  Captain  E.  A. 
Smyth. 

The  Edgefield  Hussars,  Captain  Markart,  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  first  division.  The  bold  riders  were  out  twenty 
strong,  and  bore  in  their  ranks  the  old  battle-flag  of  the 
Seventh  South  Carolina  Volunteers.  The  colors  w  ere  borne 
by  Mr.  St.  Julien  Bland,  a  son  of  Colonel  Bland,  who  at  one 
time  commanded  the  regiment. 

Between  the  first  and  second  divisions  was  a  battalion 
composed  of  the  sole  surviving  companies  of  Gregg's  Regi- 
ment— the  Richland  Volunteers,  Captain  R.  A.  Keenan,  of 
Columbia,  about  fifty  men,  and  the  Irish  Volunteers,  Cap- 
tain B.  F.  McCabe,  of  Charleston,  fifty  men.  This  battal- 
ion was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  James  Armstrong, 
of  Charleston  ;  and  it  marched  under  the  large  old  blue  flag 
of  the  regiment  which  was  borne  so  gallantly  through  the 
war,  and  which  cost  the  lives  of  so  many  gallant  men.  The 
colors  were  borne  by  that  old  veteran  of  Gregg's  Regiment, 
Sergeant  Dominick  Spellman,  and  were  escorted  by  a  guard 
of  honor  composed  of  about  twenty  of  the  survivors  of  the 
regiment,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  com- 
manded by  ex-Colonel  Edward  McCrady.  The  Irish  Vol- 
unteers bore  in  their  ranks  the  flag  presented  to  the  com- 
pany in  i860,  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Charleston.  The 
flag  was  borne  by  the  veteran  Sergeant  John  May. 

The  Second  Division  was  commanded  by  Major  Hugh  S. 
Thompson,  and  was  formed  in  the  following  order: 

The  Charlotte  (North  Carolina)  Brass  Band. 

Governor's  Guards,  of  Columbia,  fifty  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Wiley  Jones. 

Hornet's  Nest  Rifles,  of  Charlotte,  (the  invited  guests  of 
the  Guards,)  carrying  company  flag,  and  an  empty  hornet's 
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nest,  all  of  which  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  beautiful 
flowers  and  evergreens,  presented  by  the  ladies  of  Columbia. 
The  one  for  their  company  flag  being  particularly  notice- 
able. 

A  detachment  of  forty-four  men  from  the  Carolina  Mili- 
tary Institute,  at  Charlotte,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  R. 
G.  Thomas.  The  Cadets  bore  the  old  flag  of  the  Citadel 
Cadet  Corps,  recently  presented  to  their  association  of 
graduates,  by  Colonel  J.  B.  Thomas. 

Gordon  Light  Infantry,  of  Winnsboro',  commanded  by 
Captain  W.  G.  Jordan,  thirty  men. 

Bamberg  Guards,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  N.  Williams, 
thirty  men.  They  carried  the  old  war  colors  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Lee  Light  Infantry,  Chester,  Captain  J.  K.  Marshall, 
thirty  men. 

Catawba  Rifles,  Captain  Allen  Jones,  thirty  men,  bearing 
a  battle  flag  of  the  old  First  South  Carolina  (Confederate) 
Regiment. 

Anderson  Brass  Band. 

Palmetto  Rifles,  of  Anderson,  Captain  J.  E.  Allen,  thirty- 
six  men.  This  Company  carried  the  flag  which  was  pre- 
sented by  General  Longstreet  to  the  Palmetto  Sharpshoot- 
ers, a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  was 
unfurled  for  the  first  time  in  that  battle.  It  was  at  that 
time  in  charge  of  a  Color-Bearer  and  eleven  men,  who  were 
all  killed  and  wounded  successively  while  carrying  this  flag. 
When  the  last  color  guard  fell  Private  William  Poe,  of  the 
Palmetto  Riflemen,  volunteered  to  carry  it,  and  conducted 
himself  so  gallantly  that  he  was  promoted  immediately 
after  the  fight  to  a  lieutenancy.  These  colors  were  after- 
wards carried  in  the  following  battles:  Seven  Days'  Fight 
around  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  Sharpsburg,  Lookout 
Creek,  Camel  Station,  Knoxville,  the  Wilderness,  and  Spott- 
sylvania  Court  House. 

Jenkins  Rifles,  Yorkville,  twenty-six  men,  Captain  S.  K. 
Gardner,  bearing  the  last  battle-flag  carried  out  of  Columbia 
when  Sherman  entered. 
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Sumter  Light  Infantry,  thirty-eight  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  W .  R.  Delgar.  This  Company  carried  in  its  ranks 
the  handsome  silk  flag  recently  presented  to  them  by  the 
ladies  of  Sumter,  and  also  the  old  Confederate  battle-flae  of 
the  DeSaussure  Light  Artillery,  a  Battery  made  up  from 
Kershaw,  Darlington  and  Sumter  Counties,  and  commanded 
during  the  war  by  Captain  Gilbert. 

Kershaw  Guards,  Lieutenant  J.  J.  Mackay,  twenty  men, 
w  ith  the  colors  presented  to  the  old  Company  in  February, 
1861. 

A  section  of  the  Columbia  Flying  Artillery,  twenty  men, 
Captain  \Y.  B.  Low  ranee. 


THE  GRAND  PARADE. 

The  line  of  march  led  straight  up  the  broad  Main  Street 
to  a  point  about  two  blocks  above  the  Postoffice,  where 
each  platoon  wheeled  and  retraced  its  steps.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  brilliant  and  stirring  scene  than  this  por- 
tion of  the  City  presented  during  the  progress  of  the  parade. 
The  decorations  were  not  so  profuse  as  on  Hampton's  Day, 
in  1876,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  form  a  beautiful  and 
graceful  edging  to  the  frame  of  the  picture  and  increase  its 
effect. 

The  sun,  which  had  been  obscured  during  the  preceding 
portion  of  the  day,  shone  out  as  the  line  lengthened  upon 
the  array  of  glittering  steel,  which  flashed  back  its  rays  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  looking  from  the  State  Llouse. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  the  City  could  not  contain  the 
column,  for  as  it  doubled  itself  and  wheeled  its  platoons 
behind  the  hill  above  the  Postoffice,  the  rear  was  at  the 
State  House  yard.  "  One  long,  glittering  line  of  steel," 
accurately  describes  the  Main  Street  during  the  progress  of 
the  march.  The  varied  uniforms,  with  their  picturesque 
blendings  and  contrasts  of  colors,  enhanced  the  beauty  and 
brightness  of  the  spectacle,  while  over  the  whole  waved  and 
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streamed  flags  and  pennons  brilliant  and  beautiful  in  their 
fresh  paint,  shading  and  gilding;  and  still  other  flags,  more 
beautiful  and  far  more  glorious  in  their  tatters  and  faded 
dullness,  dyed,  as  some  of  them  were,  by  the  blood  of  the 
men  who  bore  them,  and  glorified,  as  all  were,  by  the  bril- 
liant deeds  of  the  men  who  followed  them.  To  complete 
the  beauties  and  harmonics  of  the  picture,  the  shading  of 
more  delicate  coloring  was  supplied  by  the  draperies  of  the 
ladies  who  occupied  the  windows  and  balconies  all  along  the 
route.  The  march  was  a  somewhat  tedious  one,  but  none 
of  the  men  appeared  to  slack  for  a  moment  in  the  steadiness 
of  their  drill  ;  and  the  mass  of  marching  men,  viewed  from 
the  ground,  presented  all  through  the  same  appearance  of 
some  gigantic  piece  of  clockwork. 

Hundreds  of  incidents,  grave  and  gay,  might  be  related, 
w  hich  occurred  along  the  line.  The  sight  of  the  old  battle 
flags  and  of  the  survivors  who  bore  some  of  them,  seemed 
to  move  and  stir  the  people  more  than  anything.  In  many 
instances,  as  the  tattered,  torn  and  defaced  emblems  were 
borne  by,  drooping  from  their  staffs,  ladies,  and  men,  too, 
turned  aside  to  conceal  the  tears  that  would  come. 

The  entire  body  was  drawn  up  on  the  West  side  of  Main 
Street,  and  presented  arms  as  a  procession  passed  before  it, 
which  certainly  merited  and  received  the  honors  of  the  day. 
This  consisted  of  the  survivors  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment, 
of  the  Mexican  war,  between  thirty  and  forty  men,  com- 
manded by  Captain  W.  B.  Stanley,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
Confederate  Army  and  Navy,  numbering  probably  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  commanded  by  Colonel  William  Wallace,  of 
Richland.  These  veterans  marched  together  with  a  pictu- 
resque ignoring  of  former  or  present  ranks  or  situation,  and 
were  apparently  as  fully  and  cordially  fraternal  as  ever  in 
campaign  or  bivouac.  Their  appearance  was  greeted  not 
only  with  presented  arms,  but  with  enthusiastic  cheering 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other.  The  two  bodies  bore 
with  them  eight  battle  flags,  each  being  a  proud  testimonial 
of  the  valor  of  those  who  had  followed  it. 

In  the  same  procession  the  veterans  were  followed  by  car- 
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riages  containing  the  ladies  of  the  Monument  Association 
and  various  distinguished  guests,  all  of  whom  were  vocifer- 
ously cheered  as  they  passed  by  the  military.  As  soon  as 
this  procession  had  entered  the  State  House  Grounds  the 
military  fell  in  behind  it,  and  little  time  was  lost  in  assem- 
bling about  the  stand  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of  the  day. 


IX  THE  CAPITOL  SQUARE. 

The  scene  in  the  Capitol  Square  beggars  description.  To 
the  left  of  the  main  drive,  and  immediately  North  of  the 
monument,  was  erected  the  Grand  Stand,  from  which  the 
oration  of  the  day  was  to  be  delivered.  This  was  a  massive 
structure,  fifty-five  by  thirty  feet,  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades, and  supported  with  columns  at  the  corners.  The 
wood-work  was  entirely  hidden  from  view  by  the  wreaths, 
evergreens,  moss  and  flowers  which  willing  and  skillful 
hands  had  prepared.  The  columns  were  surmounted  with 
State  flags,  and  from  the  top  of  a  pillar,  which  rose  from 
the  centre  of  the  floor,  were  hung  garlands  of  cedar,  form- 
ing, as  it  were,  a  canopy  over  the  seats  below.  Upon  this 
pillar,  about  twenty  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  stand,  was 
placed  a  transparency,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : 
"  If  I  am  to  die  now,  I  give  my  life  cheerfully  for  the  Inde- 
pendence of  South  Carolina."  To  the  South  of  the  stand, 
and  facing  it,  stood  the  monument,  hid  from  the  public 
gaze  by  a  veil  made  of  the  Confederate  flag  and  Battle  flag. 
To  the  South  of  the  monument,  and  somewhat  to  the  West 
of  it,  rose  a  tier  of  seats  reaching  as  high  as  the  first  win 
dows  of  the  Capitol.  This  tier  of  seats  was  erected,  to- 
gether with  other  similar  seats  in  front  of  the  State  House, 
for  the  especial  use  of  the  ladies,  and  at  the  hour  appointed 
for  opening  the  ceremonies  every  inch  of  space  was  occu- 
pied, and  three  thousand  fair  faces  were  turned  towards  the 
stand. 
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The  military,  upon  entering  the  Capitol  Square,  were 
formed  en  masse  to  the  East  and  West  of  the  monument  ;  and 
the  intervening  space,  covering  several  acres,  was  crowded 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  unable  to  obtain  scat  -, 

At  4  P.  M.  Governor  Simpson,  with  General  John  S. 
Preston,  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  on  his  arm,  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Ellison  Capers  and  the  Rev.  William  Martin, 
ascended  the  steps  leading  to  the  stand,  and  took  the  seats 
provided  for  them,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  To  the 
right  of  Mr.  Capers,  who  sat  on  Governor  Simpson's  right, 
were  seated  Miss  Cheves  McCord,  Miss  Roberta  Beck,  Miss 
May  Dargan  and  Miss  Beverly  Means,  four  young  ladies 
whose  fathers  had  given  their  lives  for  the  "  Lost  Cause  ;" 
and  to  these  young  daughters  of  Carolina,  all  clad  in  spot- 
less white,  had  appropriately  been  assigned  the  honor  of 
unveiling  the  monument.  To  the  right  of  these  sat  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Monument  Association.  To  the 
left  of  General  Preston,  who  sat  at  the  left  hand  of  Governor 
Simpson,  sat  the  Rev.  William  Martin,  who  was  to  deliver 
the  dedicating  prayer,  and  General  McGowan,  ex-Governor 
Bonham,  Major  Hamilton,  General  Bratton,  General  Moise, 
Colonel  P.  C.  Gaillard,  and  other  Confederate  soldiers  ;  and 
to  the  left  of  these  gentlemen,  in  especially  reserved  seats, 
were  seated  Colonel  J.  C.  Haskell,  Major  S.  L.  Leaphart, 
Messrs.  James  Fraser  and  S.  W.  Rowan,  four  ex-Confede- 
rates, who  had  each  lost  an  arm,  and  who  had  been  assigned 
the  pleasing  duty  of  escorting  the  young  ladies  from  the 
stand  to  the  monument,  and  assisting  them  in  the  unveil- 
ing. To  the  rear  of  this  front  row  of  scats  were  grouped 
the  officers  of  the  several  commands  in  the  parade,  with 
their  colors  and  color  bearers,  and  a  number  of  prominent 
citizens  and  visitors. 

GENERAL  ELLISON  CAPERS'  PRAYER. 

At  fifteen  minutes  after  four  o'clock,  Governor  Simpson 
called  the  immense  multitude  to  order,  and  announced  that 
the  ceremonies  would  be  opened  with  prayer,  by  the  Rev. 


Ellison  Capers.  General  Capers  came  forward  and  offered 
the  following  prayer  : 

O,  most  gracious  God,  our  Creator,  our  Redeemer, and  out- 
constant  Benefactor.  Blessed  be  Thy  name,  that  it  hath 
pleased  Thee  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  the  women  of 
Carolina  to  raise  this  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thy 
servants,  the  brave  men  who  died  in  the  solemn  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  Blessed  be  Thy  name,  Holy  Father, 
that  Thou  didst  give  them  grace  to  endure  and  to  stand 
fast  unto  the  end  of  their  course,  that  they  did  not  count 
their  lives  too  dear  unto  themselves  to  be  freely  laid  down 
in  defence  of  the  most  sacred  convictions  of  their  souls. 
We  thank  Thee,  O  thou  inspirer  of  our  hearts,  for  the  good 
examples  of  our  fathers,  our  brothers  and  our  sons.  May 
we  follow  them  in  all  that  is  true,  noble  and  good,  and 
cherish  their  memories  from  generation  to  generation. 
Here,  O  Holy  Father,  we  have  assembled  to  dedicate  to 
the  memory  of  our  brethren  this  work  of  women's  devotion, 
and  with  earnest  faith  in  Thy  overruling  providence  to  ask 
Thy  blessing  upon  it.  Accept  this  offering  of  love  from 
hearts  that  adore  Thee,  Heavenly  Father,  and  protect  and 
preserve  it  from  all  harm  or  accident.  May  it  ever  be  dear 
to  our  people;  may  it  be  a  lasting  blessing  to  our  State 
by  reminding  us  that  true  virtues  are  indestructible,  that 
though  the  will  of  man  be  denied  by  Thy  all-wise  provi- 
dence, the  character  of  man  is  ever  to  be  preserved  and 
precious  in  Thy  sight.  May  this  monument  bear  to  the 
stranger  a  constant  testimony  to  the  costly  sacrifices  which 
true  men  must  ever  be  read}-  to  make  in  asserting  and  de- 
fending their  principles.  May  it  remain  for  ages  to  come  a 
witness  of  the  love  and  honor  Carolina's  daughters  bestow 
upon  the  memory  of  Carolina's  heroic  dead  ;  and  when  our 
people  assemble  through  their  representatives  in  the  Capitol 
to  discharge  the  important  trusts  of  legislation,  may  the 
silent  soldier  on  this  noble  obelisk  remind  them  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  courage  which  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty 
ever  demands. 
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Erected  in  the  presence  of  yonder  sacred  temple  conse- 
crated to  Thy  truth  and  worship,  may  this  monument,  J  [oly 
Father,  be  a  faithful  symbol  of  peace  to  our  people.  The 
peace  which  comes  to  the  good  conscience  in  the  midst  of 
life's  disappointments  and  trials.  The  peace  which  comes  to 
the  believing  heart  in  the  time  of  trouble.  The  peace 
which  comes  to  the  steadfast  soul  which  fears  no  foe  with 
Thee  at  hand  to  bless.  The  peace  which  submission  brings 
only  when  duty  has  been  done  and  Thy  will,  Holy  Father, 
is  fulfilled. 

And  now,  O  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  bless  the  hands 
that  will  unveil  the  ever-dear  image  of  the  Confederate 
soldier.  May  they  and  all  of  Carolina's  children  be  true  to 
the  valor  and  the  virtue  which  power  could  not  corrupt, 
nor  death  terrify,  nor  defeat  dishonor.  To  Thee,  O  Lord, 
we  bring  our  service  of  prayer  and  speech,  and  ask  Thy 
blessing  upon  us  in  the  name  of  Him  who  laid  down  His 
life  for  all  mankind  ;  and  may  the  eloquent  words  which 
will  be  spoken  to  us  by  Thy  honored  servant  to-day,  be 
words  of  soberness  and  truth,  and  prove  a  blessing  to  every 
bleeding  heart  and  strength  to  us  all.  And  now,  O  God, 
unto  whom  all  hearts  are  open  and  all  desires  known,  and 
from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid,  cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  by  the  inspiration  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
truly  love  Thee  and  worthily  magnify  Thy  holy  name, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  SIMPSON. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer  Governor  Simpson  again 
came  forward  and  said :  The  ladies  of  the  Monument 
Association  of  this  City,  aided  by  the  ladies  of  the  State, 
have  been  struggling  for  years  to  raise  the  necessary  means 
to  erect  a  monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  of  South 
Carolina.  In  this  effort  they  have  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties, trials  and  vexatious  delays,  but  with  woman  and  a 
cause  like  this  there  is  no  such  word  as  fail,  and  they  have  at 
length  succeeded  ;%and  to-day  that  monument  is  to  be  un- 
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veiled,  and  their  work  will  have  been  done.  Yes,  yonder  it 
stands  in  all  its  beautiful  proportions,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  perfect  art  ;  and  long  may  it  stand  and  long  will  it  stand, 
though  voiceless  and  silent,  yet  speaking  in  tones  of  unri- 
valed eloquence  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  those  noble  men 
whose  remains  lie  entombed  upon  almost  every  hilltop  and  in 
every  vale  in  this  beautiful  Southern  land  of  ours;  and  long 
may  it  perpetuate  the  noble  sentiments  and  principles 
which  encircled  the  deeds  of  these  men  with  such  a  halo 
of  glory. 

As  a  part  of  the  ceremonies  to-day  they  have  selected 
Carolina's  most  eloquent  son  to  deliver  an  address— one  in 
whose  veins  flows  a  portion  of  that  current  which  long 
years  ago  inspired  those  electric  words  which  flashed  from 
the  soil  of  the  Old  Dominion  over  the  Continent,  gave 
birth  to  the  Revolution  of  1776,  unsheathed  the  sword  of 
Washington,  and  called  around  him  that  heroic  band  of 
revolutionary  sires  by  whom  its  independence  was  achieved. 
After  these  remarks  it  is  needless  for  me  now  to  say  that  I 
have  the  honor  to  introduce  General  John  S.  Preston,  of 
this  City.  General  Preston  then  came  forward  and  deliver- 
ed the  oration. 

GENERAL  PRESTON'S  ORATION. 

When  the  people  of  Israel  fled  from  their  oppressors,  the 
God  of  their  fathers  bade  them  be  of  good  courage,  and 
His  hand  closed  the  waves  of  the  sea  over  the  countless 
hosts  of  their  pursuers  ;  and  their  prophet  stood  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Holy  River,  and  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
their  fathers  promised  them  Liberty,  and  for  a  country,  all 
the  land  from  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates,  and  to  the  West- 
ern sea — and  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  When  the  patriot 
orator  delivered  his  eulogy  on  the  heroism  of  the  Greeks 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  stood  in  view  of  Marathon  and 
Salamis,  whence  Greece  had  driven  the  Persian  invader,  and 
redeemed  her  Liberty.  When  Marcus  Brutus  stabbed  the 
usurper  in  the  Roman  Capitol,  he  cried  aloud,  and  bade  the 
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Father  of  his  Country  hail  !  for  "  Lo  !  the  Tyrant  prostrate 
in  the  dust — and  Rome  again  is  free." 

With  all  these — on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  ;  on  the  shores 
of  the  Aegean  sea;  in  thccapitol  of  the  Caesars — the  theme- 
was  Liberty  triumphant  and  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Martyrs  sacrificed  to  her  Truth  ;  and  that  sacrifice  redeem- 
ed Israel,  and  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  made  them  free  again. 

Such  is  the  kindling  majesty  of  the  theme  of  those  who 
praise  the  men  who  have  fallen  triumphantly  in  the  cause 
of  human  Liberty. 

To  preserve  the  memory  and  hold  up  to  the  veneration 
of  posterity  those  who  have  devoted  their  lives,  by  heroic 
deeds,  to  a  just  and  holy  cause,  is  a  duty  which  imposes  a 
sacred  obligation  on  all  people,  whether  they  be  the  benefi- 
ciaries, or  the  sufferers  from  those  actions  ;  whether  they  be 
redeemed  or  lost. 

My  countrymen  !  We  are  not  in  view  of  the  promised 
land  ;  we  are  not  by  the  resounding  sea  beneath  whose  sur- 
face the  Persian  ships  lie  shattered  ;  we  do  not  stand  on  the 
"  Seven  Hills"  and  overlook  regenerate  Rome  ;  we  are  not 
in  the  presence  of  palms  and  laurels,  wreathing  the  spoils 
of  victory,  heralded  by  the  shouts  of  joy  and  the  songs  of 
triumph,  with  kings  and  priests  to  consecrate  them.  But, 
here  we  stand,  on  the  dust  of  desolation,  wet  with  the  silent 
tears  of  woe — mourned  by  the  dirge  of  defeat ;  and  over 
this  dust  these  women  have  buildcd  this  monument.  Yes, 
it  is  thus;  and  yet  here,  just  here — beneath  the  sun  of 
Heaven,  and  amid  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  nature's  spring- 
tide— would  to  God  I  could  persuade  my  trembling  lips  to 
give  right  utterance  to  the  emotions  of  my  soul ;  the  sacred 
reverence  which  fills  my  heart  ;  the  burning  thoughts  which 
crowd  my  brain,  as  I  look  at  this  scene,  and  strive  to  rise 
to  the  solemn  and  mournful  majesty  of  our  theme  to-day. 
Oh,  my  countrymen,  that  I  could  say — that  I  dare  say — 
with  the  Athenian — "  It  is  Liberty — Liberty — Liberty." 

In  every  attribute  this  monument  is  an  anomaly.  It  is 
without  precedent — without  example — almost  without  anal- 
ogy in  human  history.    It  is  true  a  column  was  placed  in  the 
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Pass  of  Thermopylae,  with  the  inscription  :  "  Tell  Sparta  we 
arc  here  in  obedience  to  her  laws  and  that  column  became 
a  sanctuary,  an  altar,  revered  by  all  succeeding  ages.  The 
names  of  the  martyrs,  and  their  battered  shields  and  broken 
javelins,  were  carved  upon  it,  and  a  marble  lion  placed  near 
it  as  an  emblematic  guardian— as  near  to  it  as  that  statue 
of  Washington  and  that  Palmetto  are  to  this  Confederate 
Monument.  It  is  true  the  Athenians,  after  regaining  their 
liberty,  placed  a  cenotaph  at  the  Piraeus,  in  honor  of  The- 
mistocles,  who,  having  been  outlawed  for  treason,  after- 
wards won  that  monument  from  liberated  Greece.  And  al- 
most within  our  own  day,  within  this  century,  an  earthen 
mound  was  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  in  honor  of 
that  Thaddcus  Kosciusko,  who  was  the  trusted  friend  of  our 
Washington,  and  fought  for  our  liberty,  almost  in  view  from 
this  column.  Poland,  his  country,  was  subdued  and  par- 
celled among  her  conquerors.  Put  the  devoted  patriotism 
and  heroic  virtue  of  Kosciusko  won  the  reluctant  reverence 
even  of  the  despotisms  which  had  crushed  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  obliterated  its  name  from  the  maps  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  tendered  his  own  sword 
to  his  prisoner,  the  Polish  patriot.  "  No,"  said  the  hero,  "  I 
do  not  need  a  sword;  I  have  no  country  to  defend." 
Robert  E.  Lee  needed  no  sword  after  Appomattox.  The  body 
of  Kosciusko  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  kings,  and  all  the 
women  of  Poland  wept  and  were  mourning  at  his  death. 

In  Rome  I  could  find  no  fragment  of  a  monument  to 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  the  redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame  and 
oppression.  His  only  garland  is  a  withered  leaf  from  the 
blasted  trunk  of  Roman  Liberty ;  "  while  the  Tree  of  Free- 
dom's withered  trunk  puts  forth  one  leaf — e'en  for  thy  tomb, 
a  garland  let  it  be."  When  asked  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
"  Where  arc  the  monuments  of  Roman  Liberty?"  the  Ital- 
ian patriot  took  from  the  ground  at  his  feet  a  handful  of 
shining  dust,  and  said  "  Here  is  Rome."  Go  to  the  banks 
of  that  fast  flowing  river,  along  which  rich  culture  gave  ex- 
ulting opulence,  sending  wealth,  refinement  and  virtue  be- 
yond its  borders,  and  there,  pointing  to  the  now  barren 
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earth,  say  "  This  is  Carolina."  Go  to  the  groves  of  Acade- 
mus — there,  once  resonant  with  the  voices  of  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, Virtue  and  Religion,  now  in  gloomy  silence,  and 
say  "  This  is  Carolina  !"  But  yon,  reverend  sir,  (to  Rev. 
William  Martin,)  and  your  like,  despite  the  fury  of  war,  and 
without  the  help  of  the  Tyrian  cedars,  have  rebuilded  the 
houses  of  the  Lord,  and  in  them  are  still  heard  the  prayers 
and  songs  of  Faith  and  Hope.  But  still  more,  I  search  his- 
tory in  vain  ;  I  reason  upon  the  ethics  of  patriotism  in  vain 
to  find  an  example,  or  a  principle,  from  which  to  deduce 
the  slightest  justification,  or  even  excuse,  for  this  monu- 
ment before  the  world. 

It  is  built  by  these  mourning  women  of  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, and  here  to-day  they  dare  to  dedicate  it  to  the  memory 
of  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  cause  which  they  lost, 
and  are  thereby  branded  by  the  world  as  traitors  to  Truth 
and  to  Liberty.  Yes,  these  dead  soldiers,  to  whose  patriotism, 
valor,  virtue,  honor  and  truth  ;  these  pure  and  holy  women, 
with  tears  of  pious  gratitude,  arc  dedicating  this  consecrated 
testimony,  stand  to-day,  and  in  memory,  before  the  world, 
as  defeated  and  degraded  traitors.  Their  land  has  been 
desolated,  their  "  Cause  "  proclaimed  infamous  before  the 
nations  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet  these  chaste  women  come  here, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  sun  of  Heaven,  and  invoking  with 
holy  and  solemn  rites,  God's  own  very  presence,  consecrate 
these  names  to  the  admiration,  the  gratitude,  and  reverence 
of  their  children.  They  go  to  those  Churches  and  com- 
mune with  the  Son  of  God  at  Mis  Altar,  and  then  come 
here,  and  build  an  altar  to  Treason  and  Infamy!  It  is 
strange  !    It  is  very  strange  ! 

I  speak  it  in  humble  reverence,  that  not  even  at  the  Cross 
and  Tomb  of  the  Son  of  God  did  the  women  kneel  with  a 
surer  trust  in  the  Divine  Truth  for  which  He  died,  than 
these  women  do  here  kneel  to-day,  by  the  monument  their 
hands  have  raised  in  testimony  of  the  truth  for  which  the 
Confederate  Soldier  died.  They  are  pure  and  chaste  wo- 
men— the  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  from  Beth- 
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lehem  to  Calvary — and  yet  they  bring  their  brothers,  their 
husbands  and  their  children  here  to-day,  and  bid  them  kneel 
at  the  base  of  a  monument,  to  the  building  of  which  they 
have  devoted  more  than  ten  years  of  their  lives  to  celebrate 
Treason,  Defeat  and  Infamy  !  Oh  !  it  is  very,  very  strange  ! 
Human  example,  human  logic  fail  to  remove  the  veil  from 
this  mystery.  There  is  but  one  solution.  Where  can  it  be 
found?  Blessed  be  the  Omniscient  God,  who  knows  all 
Truth,  it  is  found  in  the  out-pourings  of  His,  of  His  own 
Eternal  Truth  over  the  hearts  and  souls  of  these  women  of 
Carolina;  and  by  their  act,  under  its  dictates- —by  their  deed 
hereto-day — it  is  proclaimed  before  God  and  man  that  the 
world's  outcry  of  shame  and  infamy  is  a  lie — a  deep-dyed 
damned  lie  ;  and  that  this  monument  to  the  Confederate 
Soldiers  is  the  emblem  and  the  substance  of  Truth.  Yes, 
women  of  South  Carolina,  by  all  that  is  holy,  by  all  that  is 
sacred  on  earth  and  before  God,  by  all  that  is  true,  you  are 
justified  in  placing  this  monument  here,  on  this  spot,  as  the 
altar,  the  sanctuary,  to  which,  in  pious  pilgrimage,  you  may- 
lead  your  sons  in  all  the  days  to  come.  You  have  made 
this  ground  holy  for  all  coming  time;  and  here  to-day,  those 
who  saw  these  men  fall  on  the  bottle-field,  and  those  who 
have  grown  in  reverence  of  them  under  your  tutelage,  come 
to  the  sanctuary  to  invoke  blessings  on  you,  and  to  worship 
the  valor  which  demanded  this  monument,  and  the  virtue 
which  hasbuilded  it. 

And  now,  you  maidens,  whose  fathers  died  on  the  battle 
field,  unveil  their  effigy  to  the  view7  of  the  men  and  women 
for  whom  they  died.  You  came  into  life  after  their  death, 
and,  therefore,  your  veneration  is  but  tradition,  appealing 
to  the  instincts  of  your  nature,  which  flows  with  your  life- 
blood  from  the  pulsations  of  your  hearts.  For  that  venera- 
tion you  need  no  aid  of  association  or  of  memory.  It  lives 
in  every  faculty  of  your  being,  and  in  the  vital  convictions 
of  your  existence.  Memory  may  be  lost  in  oblivion.  Na- 
ture knows  no  apostacy.  In  obedience  to  her  dictates, 
kneel  in  the  pride  and  the  purity  of  filial  piety,  and  dedi- 
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cate  this  monument  to  the  Truth  for  which  your  fathers 
died.    Their  justified  spirits  are  approving  your  act.* 

And  now,  my  countrymen,  standing  by  this  consecrated 
symbol  of  the  gravest  event  in  our  own  history,  the  grand- 
est and  most  pregnant  event  in  the  history  of  civilization 
on  this  continent,  if  we  look  back  through  the  time  of 
twenty  centuries,  we  may  seethe  mighty  Republic  of  Rome 
glowing  sublime  with  the  power  of  a  thousand  States — her 
Curule  Chair  on  the  thrones  of  an  hundred  kings,  and  the 
arm  of  Roman  Liberty  awing  a  subject  world,  prostrate  at 
her  feet,  to  the  decrees  of  Right  and  Justice,  when  her 
law  s  were  more  powerful  than  the  commands  of  men,  or  the 
cohorts  of  soldiers;  and  these  decrees  are  still  her  monu- 
ments, challenging  the  admiration  and  the  adoption  of  civ- 
ilized nations.  On  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  of  Maccdon, 
was  written  :  "This  is  the  grave  of  Alexander.  His  monu- 
ment is  two  Continents."  They  were  the  world's  conquer- 
ors. The  monument  of  our  conquerors  is  a  consolidated 
power  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to 


*At  this  point  in  the  Oration,  the  Committee  of  gentlemen  above  mentioned 
came  forward,  and  through  an  avenue  through  the  crowd  led  the  four  young 
ladies  previously  mentioned,  to  the  monument,  each  one  of  whom  was  stationed 
at  one  of  the  corners,  and  held  one  of  the  ropes  attached  to  the  covering  in  her 
dainty  little  hand.  At  a  given  signal  from  Mr.  Walton,  the  architect  of  the 
monument,  who  superintended  the  unveiling,  the  ropes  were  drawn,  and,  as  if 
by  magic,  the  covering  floated  to  the  ground,  and  the  monument  stood  forth  in 
all  its  beauty. 

The  clouds,  which  had  up  to  this  moment  lowered  in  dark  and  threatening 
masses  over  the  scene,  rolled  aside,  and  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  shone  down 
in  splendor  upon  the  proudly-erect  head  and  noble  features  of  the  Soldier- 
.Statue  which  crowns  the  monument.  As  the  light  streamed  down  upon  the 
scene  the  eyes  of  the  heroic  symbol  seemed  bent  towards  that  Heaven  where 
rest  the  souls  of  the  departed  heroes  of  the  Lost  Cause,  and  from  the  vast  con- 
course of  people  arose  cheer  after  cheer,  which  resounded  through  the  Capitol, 
and  subsided  only  to  be  renewed  again,  as  one  of  the  citizen  soldiery  mounted 
a  ladder  and  placed  a  victor's  wreath  upon  the  statue's  brow.  The  scene  at 
this  stage  of  the  ceremonies  will  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  were  present. 

As  soon  as  silence  could  be  restored,  General  Preston  resumed  his  oration. 
The  concluding  words  of  the  orator  were  heard  with  that  deep  silence  which 
speaks  louder  than  words,  and  showed  how  he  had  touched  the  tender  chord  of 
memory  in  every  breast. 
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the  Gulf.  The  grave  of  our  soldiers  is  the  sodden  earth, 
without  a  name,  on  which  these  women  three  days  ago 
placed  pale  white  flowers;  their  monument  is  subjugation 
and  obedience — honest  obedience,  to  the  consolidated  power 
of  their  conquerors.  True  philosophy  and  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  teach  us  that  the  hand  of  God  is  at  all  times  in 
the  dispensations  of  Providence.  We  dare  not  scrutinize 
I  lis  purposes,  and  mortal  ingenuity  cannot  penetrate  His 
designs.  May  all  His  visitations  to  us  be  messages  of  mercy 
to  bring  our  faith  closer  to  Him — for  tltc  Liberty  of  a  people 
is  the  gift  of  God.  This  monument  of  stone  is  placed  on  the 
spot  where  these  women  stood  shelterless,  in  the  black  win- 
ter night,  with  their  old  men  and  half-naked  children  gazing 
thitherward  at  their  crumbling  houses  and  the  things  sacred 
to  God,  but  not  secure  from  man,  burned  to  the  ground  by 
those  who  had  slain  the  men  whose  effigy  overtops  that 
column.  It  looks  toward  that  scene  which  you  all  must  re- 
member, for  it  is  seared  with  fire  on  your  hearts  and  brains. 
Go,  ladies,  and  call  your  sculptor  here,  and  bid  him  com- 
plete his  half-told  talc,  and  carve  there,  in  deep  relief,  your 
own  images,  crouching  and  shuddering,  and  huddling  around 
the  base  ;  and  then,  if  he  can,  give  it  the  supernatural  power 
to  utter  the  voices  of  woe  and  terror,  as  an  undertone  to 
the  crackling  flames  of  your  homes,  and  the  shouts  of  your 
pursuers. 

Is  not  this  monument  meant,  in  part,  to  commemorate 
that  scene?  Many  of  you  remember  Columbia  before  that 
day  and  night.  How  beautiful  the  dear  old  town  was,  with 
its  quiet,  deep-shaded  streets,  its  comfortable,  cheery-look- 
ing houses,  surrounded  by  gardens  bright  with  evergreens, 
and  gorgeous  with  flowers,  redolent  of  nature's  sweetest 
incense.  Its  people  happy,  cheerful,  and  busy  in  honest 
and  prosperous  toil.  We  all  knew  each  other,  and  every 
one  trusted  his  neighbor,  and  gentle  Charity  waved  her 
wand  and  sceptre  over  us.  I  remember  it  about  ten  months 
before  its  destruction.  I  had  come  from  the  battle-fields 
around  Richmond,  where  the  thunderbolts  of  war  were 
flashing  perpetually.    It  was  a  bright  morning  in  the  early 
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May.  The  earth  was  moist  with  dew  ;  the  balmy  air  was 
laden  with  the  perfume  and  sparkling  with  the  glow  of 
flowers;  the  shaded  streets  calm  and  quiet  as  if  the  war  was 
not  raging.  It  was  very  beautiful  as  I  walked  up  to  this 
very  spot,  as  familiar  with  every  foot  of  the  ways,  with 
every  turn  and  corner,  as  with  my  own  home.  I  went  back 
to  the  battle-fields  faraway,  and  came  here  again  one  March 
morning.  In  hunting  for  a  morsel  of  food  for  my  wife  and 
children,  I  lost  my  way  among  the  smouldering  and  still 
smoking  ruins,  and  was  sickened  by  the  stench  of  decay  and 
death.  The  conqueror  was  in  the  Capitol  there,  and  in  that 
temple.  He  was  in  your  house  and  mine,  and  we  were  shel- 
terless. Like  Sylla,  at  Athens,  he  did  not  come  here  to 
learn  our  past  history,  but  to  punish  rebels,  and,  of  course, 
he  could  not  pardon  the  living  for  the  sake  of  their  dead. 
The  day  is  past — the  scene  partly  changed.  The  memory 
is  here — the  record  is  there,  and  there  !  When  written  his- 
tory shall  truly  record  the  struggle  which  ended  thus,  every 
leaf  may  be  dripping  with  the  tears  of  grief  and  woe,  but 
not  a  page  will  be  stained  with  a  stigma  of  shame.  These 
women  may  wreathe  their  cypress  around  the  fetters  of 
martyrs,  and  plant  willows  which  overshadow  the  laurels 
they  have  won  ;  their  anthems  may  be  wailings  and  un- 
marked graves,  and  their  songs  sounds  from  the  shattered 
strings  of  Memmon's  harp,  sighing  over  lifeless  images,  but 
not  romance  nor  poetry;  not  history  nor  monumental  stone 
has  recorded  a  tale  of  braver  devotion,  of  purer  patriotism, 
than  that  which  tells  the  story  which  is  told  by  this  monu- 
ment to  the  Confederate  soldier.  His  battered  image  is  on 
this  marble  ;  his  fame  on  earth,  even  with  us,  is  now  but  a 
pale  and  shadowy  phantom  ;  his  immortal  spirit,  by  the 
deeds  he  did  for  his  country,  stands  justified  in  the  presence 
of  a  God  of  Truth  and  Right.  And  for  what  "  Cause  "  did 
these  twenty  thousand  Carolinians  die,  and  by  their  death 
win  this  tribute  from  holy  women,  and  this  justification  be- 
fore their  God  ?  For  answer,  look  for  one  moment  at  the 
annals  of  that  country  which  the  God  of  their  fathers  had 
given  to  them,  as  its  citizens  and  defenders — -the  highest 
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trust  which  can  be  reposed  in  men — the  liberty,  the  power, 
and  the  welfare  of  a  Commonwealth.  Our  fathers,  by  their 
valor,  achieved  that  liberty,  and  for  us  expanded  the  inheri- 
tance and  gave  us  a  Commonwealth,  reared  by  wisdom,  on 
the  foundation  of  Truth,  and  with  it  the  richest  fruits  which 
such  liberty  can  bestow. 

It  was  a  form  of  liberty  attained  by  as  heroic  valor  as  that 
which  drove  the  Persian  hosts  from  the  shores  of  Greece. 
On  its  absolute  principle  was  erected  a  superstructure  of 
government,  every  attribute  of  which  tended  to  preserve 
and  perpetuate  that  liberty,  and  to  purify,  advance,  and 
exalt  civil  and  social  virtue.  Its  prerogatives  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities were  regarded  as  perfect  for  all  the  purposes 
of  government.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  give  active  reality 
to  the  dreams  and  aspirations,  and  the  toil  and  struggles  of 
mankind  in  all  the  preceding  ages.  Other  nations  became 
confident  in  its  perpetuation,  and  that  confidence  was  seem- 
ingly justified  by  fifty  years  of  enlightened  and  progressive 
order.  To  its  own  people  it  had  become  an  article  of  reli- 
gious faith,  and  it  was  to  uphold,  advance  and  perpetuate 
this  sacred  form  ;  to  maintain  that  absolute  truth,  and  to 
realize  that  destiny,  that  these  men,  in  that  immortal  faith, 
went  forth  to  the  death-grapple.  They  died  for  the  incar- 
nate principle  their  fathers  had  given  them  in  sacred  trust  ; 
they  re-baptized  it  in  their  life's  blood,  carrying  with  them, 
in  death,  nothing  but  immortal  honor.  And  here,  to-day,  I 
defy  you,  and  these  women  defy  the  world  to  look  through 
its  history  and  find  a  people  who,  in  devotion  to  that  truth, 
in  heroic  valor  in  its  defence,  in  calm  endurance  and  forti- 
tude, in  meek  submission  to  and  humble  reliance  on  the  God 
of  all  Truth,  in  the  very  religion  of  patriotism,  stand  before 
the  men  whose  names  are  on  this  monument.  No,  my 
countrymen,  human  action  bears  no  record  of  higher  virtue 
and  braver  sacrifice  than  that  which  tells  the  struggle,  the 
fall  and  the  woe  of  the  Confederate  soldier.  The  assertion 
is  beyond  contradiction  that  never,  in  the  history  of  national 
defence,  was  there  displayed  a  higher  and  purer  purpose 
and  courage  than  was  manifested  in  the  Confederate  States  ; 
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that  never,  in  four  years,  was  there  crowded  in  the  annals 
of  war  a  more  brilliant  record  than  that  which  marked  the 
career  of  the  Confederate  armies.  These  armies  contend 
ing  against  an  enemy  who,  having  the  world  for  a  store- 
house, was  multiplied  by  defeat,  for  three  years  won  inces- 
sant and  glorious,  though  fruitless  victories.  Their  lines 
were  not  once  broken  by  their  assailants.  The  tension  of 
distance  may  have  opened  them  ;  it  was  never  done  by  re- 
treat. The  reason  was,  that  every  Confederate  soldier  felt 
that  not  only  his  country's  liberty,  but  his  own  personal 
honor  was  at  stake  in  the  defence  of  that  liberty. 

I  see  here  men  who  led  these  soldiers  from  the  first  gun 
at  Sumter  to  the  last  feeble  flash  at  Appomattox.  We  all 
saw  the  wild  enthusiasm  with  which  they  began  the  fight, 
and  the  stern  religious  courage  with  which  they  met  all  its 
terrible  trials. 

You,  women,  saw  the  armor  gleaming  bright,  polished  by 
your  hands,  and  you  saw  the  battered  shields  and  the  broken 
javelins.  I  ask  you  did  you  ever  see  one  "  trembling  Aristo- 
demus  "  come  skulking  back  to  Columbia?  Is  there  a  Caro- 
lina mother  here  who,  Spartan-like,  denied  her  son,  or  a 
wife  who  cried  "shame"  to  her  husband  ?  Here,  around 
this  monument,  you  see  the  mutilated  remnant  of  that  sol- 
diery. Let  them  answer  to  this  generation  and  to  posterity. 
Were  Hampton  and  Butler  here  I  would  bid  them  tell  you 
whether  at  Trevillian's,  or  at  the  Rapidan,  or  in  any  of  their 
hundred  battles,  they  ever  saw  the  back  of  a  Carolina 
Cavalry  man  ?  Did  you,  sir,  (to  General  Capers)  at 
Sumter,  see  a  trembling  hand  or  a  whitened  cheek? 
Did  you,  General,  (to  General  McGowan)  when  you 
clashed  muskets  at  Chancellorsville,  sec  a  palsied  arm  ? 
General  Hagood,  when  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder  tore 
the  earth  to  fragments  at  Petersburg,  did  you  see  a  Caro- 
lina soldier  skulking  behind  the  mounds  and  shattered  de- 
fences? No  !  Every  ghastly  crevice  was  instantly  filled  by 
the  remnant  of  the  South  Carolina  Brigade,  driving  back 
ten  times  their  numbers,  and  strewing  the  ground  with  their 
dead.    And  when  Lee,  at  Appomattox,  surrendered  his 
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eight  thousand  empty  guns  and  broken  sabres,  the  ragged 
remnants  of  the  South  Carolina  Brigades  were  there — as 
their  full  rolls  had  been  among  the  first  at  Manasas. 

Women  of  South  Carolina,  these  are  the  men  to  whose 
valor  you  dedicate  this  monument.  They  are  your  fathers, 
your  brothers,  your  husbands,  and  your  sons.  Are  you 
justified  in  building  this  monument,  and  moistening  it  with 
proud  and  sacred  tears? 

And  who  are  the  women  who  have  done  this  act  of 
sublime  piety? 

The  Athenian  statesman,  in  his  oration  over  the  deed  of 
Salamis  and  Marathon,  said  but  one  word  of  the  women  of 
Athens.  It  was:  "  Your  greatest  glory  is  to  keep  the  vir- 
tues the  Gods  have  given  you  !"  So  let  it  be  !  But  neither 
Athens  nor  Rome,  nor  the  world,  has  given  to  struggling 
Liberty  women  whose  glory  excels  these  now  here  by  this 
monument,  in  deep  devotion,  in  earnest,  active,  efficient, 
working  sacrifice.  I  offer  but  one  illustration.  It  is  in  view 
from  where  we  stand.  Recall  to  memory  that  Hospital 
down  there  by  the  Railway  Station,  in  which  these  monu- 
ment builders  fed,  clothed  and  nursed  seventy-five  thousand 
wounded  and  sick  and  dying  soldiers.  Had  that  Hospital 
escaped  destruction  its  walls  would  have  been  as  grand  a 
monument  to  these  women  as  that  granite  and  marble  is  to 
the  dead  soldier.  It  was  a  rare  spectacle  of  moral  sublimity. 
They  shared  their  own  clothing;  they  stinted  their  chil- 
dren's food,  not  to  send  by  hirelings  or  slaves,  but  to  take 
in  their  own  hands,  on  their  own  shoulders,  food,  clothing, 
and  medicine  down  that  hill  to  the  Hospital.  These  dainty, 
gentle  women  bore  those  burdens  down  there,  and  adminis- 
tered them  even  to  the  hour  when  Sherman's  shells,  aimed 
at  the  Hospital  and  the  State  House,  were  bursting  over 
their  heads.  You  men  have  seen  these  fair,  delicate  wo- 
men, wasted,  haggard,  tottering  beneath  burdens  which 
might  have  crushed  the  stoutest  of  us.  Amid  all  the  ghast- 
liness  of  that  woeful  pageant,  year  after  year  they  waited, 
praying  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier,  and  staunching 
his  death  wounds.    But  it  is  not  here  only  in  Carolina  these 
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things  were  done.  My  office  and  duties  in  the  service  gave 
me  the  fullest  knowledge,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, of  their  labors  and  their  sufferings,  their  sacrifices, 
their  heroic  courage,  their  sublime,  almost  superhuman  for- 
titude. It  is  a  tame  tale  to  me  now  to  read  of  Spartan  and 
Roman  wives  and  mothers.  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  Confederate  women  whose  story 
makes  dim  and  pale  the  proudest  records  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  My  office  was  to  gather  and  organize  the  soldiers 
for  the  field.  It  gave  me  no  trouble.  They  came  to  the 
first  trumpet  call ;  their  sabres  sharpened  and  their  haver- 
sacks filled  by  their  wives  and  daughters;  and  with  them 
came  the  voices  of  these  women  sending  prayers  and  bless- 
ings with  all  that  was  dear  in  life,  thus  tearing  out  their 
hearts  and  offering  them  in  the  name  of  a  God  of  Truth  on 
the  altars  of  their  country's  Liberty,  in  faithful  resignation 
to  His  will.  They  worked  for  us,  they  clothed  us,  they  fed 
us,  and  sending  us  forth  to  the  battle-field  they  prayed  for 
us  ;  and  now  here  they  offer  sacred  and  solemn  rites  and 
sacrifices  over  our  dead.  Their  reward  and  recompense  will 
be  that  their  works  arid  their  prayers  will  be  accepted  by  a 
God  of  Truth,  who,  in  His  good  time  and  way,  will  give  to 
them  and  theirs  true  deliverance  ;  and  here,  to  this  monu- 
ment, to  which  they  have  called  us  to-day,  the  children's 
children  of  these  women  will  come  in  reverent  adoration  of 
the  cause  it  commemorates,  and  in  pious  gratitude  to  the 
men  who  illustrated  that  cause,  and  to  the  women  who 
consecrated  this  memorial  ;  and  in  their  prayers  here,  kneel- 
ing to  an  Immortal  God,  will  beseech  Him,  by  the  mighti- 
ness of  His  arm,  and  the  overshadowing  of  His  Spirit,  to 
give  them  those  great  and  excellent  things  for  which  their 
fathers  died — Truth,  Right  and  Liberty. 

And  now,  women  of  South  Carolina,  each  one  of  you,  ap- 
pealing to  that  Ever  Present  and  Eternal  Power  : 

"  By  her  pride  in  the  soil  which  has  given  her  birth, 
"  By  her  tenclerest  memories  garnered  on  earth, 
"  By  the  Legacy — blood-bought  and  precious,  which  she 
"  Would  leave  to  her  children — the  right  to  be  free — 
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"  By  the  Altar  where  once  rose  the  hymn  and  the  prayer, 
"  By  the  home  which  lies  seared,  in  its  solitude  there, 
"  By  the  pangs  she  has  suffered — the  ills  she  has  home, 
"  By  the  desolate  exile,  through  which  she  must  mourn, 

"  By  the  vows  she  has  breathed  in  the  ear  of  her  God, 
"  By  the  Faith  she  reposes  !  Oh  !  Father  in  Thee  /" 

She  dedicates  this  Monument  to  the  Soldiers  who  died  in 
the  Confederate  Annies. 

REV.  WILLIAM  MARTIN'S  PRAYER. 

Governor  Simpson  then  introduced  the  Rev.  Win.  Martin, 
who  delivered  the  dedicating  prayer,  and  pronounced  the 
benediction,  as  follows: 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting  Thou  art  God,  and  with 
Thee  are  the  principles  of  eternal  truth,  justice  and  mercy. 
In  behalf  of  the  true-hearted,  pious  women  of  the  State, 
who  have  erected  this  beautiful  monument  to  the  memory 
of  our  fathers,  and  our  brothers,  atid  our  sons,  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country's  rights,  and  in 
Thy  name  we  do  solemnly  dedicate  this  memorial  tribute, 
humbly  praying  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  to  rest  for- 
ever upon  the  mothers,  sisters,  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
Confederate  Dead,  and  that  He  will  soothe  and  comfort  the 
bereaved  and  sorrowing  here  and  everywhere.  And  now 
"  may  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding," 
keep  your  hearts  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  and  of  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  God  Almighty,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  come 
upon  and  remain  with  us  all  evermore.  Amen. 

Then  followed  music  by  the  band  and  a  salute  from  the 
artillery,  and  the  people  began  to  disperse. 

Thus  was  concluded  one  of  the  largest,  most  enthusiastic, 
and  at  the  same  time  most  orderly,  harmonious  and  satis- 
factory demonstrations  that  Columbia  has  ever  seen. 
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THE  SALUTE  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  ceremonies  having  been  concluded  the  Washington 
Artillery  fired  the  salute  of  the  day  with  their  full  battery 
which  they  brought  up  with  them  from  Charleston.  Eleven 
guns  were  fired  in  quick  succession  from  the  central  drive 
in  the  Capitol  Square  where  the  battery  was  stationed.  The 
immense  multitude,  which  could  not  have  numbered  less 
than  ten  thousand  persons,  then  began  to  move  towards  the 
centre  of  the  City,  and  as  the  sun  sank  beneath  the  Western 
horizon  the  magnificent  monument  erected  by  Carolina's 
noble  daughters  to  Carolina's  heroic  dead  was  left  to  the 
silent  watching  of  the  stars  ;  and  as  the  marble  soldier 
stands  alone  in  the  gathering  shades  of  the  evening,  gazing 
wistfully  towards  the  setting  sun,  we  will  endeavor  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  great  work  which  the  ladies  of  Carolina 
have  accomplished. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MONUMENT. 

The  monument  is  forty  feet  in  height  from  the  base  to  the 
top  of  the  surmounting  figure,  and  is  composed  of  South 
Carolina  granite  and  Italian  marble.  The  form  of  the  base 
is  oblong,  twelve  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet  in  width.  The 
pedestal,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  composed  of  two  steps,  each 
sixteen  inches  wide  (utread")  by  eight  inches  high  ("  rise"). 
The  body  of  this  pedestal  is  of  layers  of  granite,  grooved  at 
the  joints,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  heavily  moulded  cap 
bevelled  on  the  top  to  receive  the  marble.  The  entire  pedes- 
tal, including  the  steps,  is  what  is  technically  known  as 
"  fine,  hammer  dressed,"  an  expression  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  polished,"  and  presents  a  general,  indefinable 
but  forcible  impression  of  completeness.  The  marble  por- 
tion of  the  monument  is  composed  of  two  bases,  and  a  die 
block  for  inscriptions,  with  a  massive  cap,  upon  which  rests 
a  heavy  plinth  that  supports  the  square  shaft,  which  is  three 
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feet  square  at  the  base,  by  two  feet  six  inches  at  the  top. 
Upon  this  is  placed  a  heavy  projecting  cap,  richly  moulded, 
and  prepared  on  the  upper  surface  to  receive  the  base  of 
the  statue. 

The  statue  itself  is  seven  feet  three  inches  high,  and  is  a 
life-like  representation  of  a  Confederate  infantry  soldier  on 
guard.  He  holds  his  musket  with  fixed  bayonet  at  "rest," 
his  left  hand  grasping  the  stock,  and  his  right  resting  on  the 
muzzle.  The  dress  of  the  soldier  is  the  ordinary  uniform 
of  the  Confederate  private  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
military  cloak  lightly  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  denoting 
that  the  ideal  is  that  of  a  picket  "  in  for"  a  night's  duty. 
His  canteen  is  suspended  by  a  rope,  and  rests  on  the  left  hip, 
and  the  ordinary  belt  with  bayonet  scabbard  and  cartridge- 
box  is  clasped  about  his  waist  according  to  regulations. 
On  the  band  of  his  hat,  which  is  of  the  familiar  felt  variety, 
turned  up  at  one  side,  and  on  the  clasp  of  the  belt,  are  the 
letters  C.  S.  A.,  once  so  familiar,  and  now  so  proudly, 
sadly  and  tenderly  remembered.  The  poise  of  the  figure 
is  easy  and  graceful,  denoting  much  latent  vigor.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  the  statue  is  the  expression  given 
the  face,  every  feature  of  which  denotes  the  possession  of 
full,  manly  strength.  The  eye  has  that  look  of  determina- 
tion that  seems  to  say  "  the  cause  I  defend  is  a  just  one,  and 
my  soul  is  enlisted  in  it."  It  has  been  pronounced  by  com- 
petent critics  to  be  a  striking  and  faithful  representation  of 
all  that  the  word  "soldier"  can  express. 

On  the  front  of  the  shaft  is  a  beautifully  executed  Pal- 
metto tree  rising  from  the  base,  and  terminating  in  the 
delicate  and  graceful  foliage  peculiar  to  that  plant.  At 
each  of  the  sides  of  the  die  block  arc  finely  executed  em- 
blems of  the  artillery  and  naval  branches  of  the  service,  the 
former  composed  of  a  broken  gun-carriage  wheel,  chain  shot, 
and  sabres,  and  a  partially  worn  gun.  The  grouping  of  these 
emblems  is  exceedingly  tasteful.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
the  emblems  representing  the  navy,  which  are  composed  of 
an  anchor,  a  mortar,  shell,  a  stand  of  colors,  and  a  coil  of 
rope,  together  with  chain-shot,  the  links  of  the  chain  being 
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so  faithfully  executed  that  they  deceive  beholders  into  be- 
lief in  their  reality. 

The  site  of  the  monument  is  near  the  Eastern  end  of  the 
State  House,  about  sixty  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the 
building.  The  entire  structure  fronts  to  the  North,  the 
soldier's  face  being  in  that  direction.  The  naval  emblems 
are  on  the  East  side,  and  those  of  the  artillery  on  the  West. 
The  inscription  is  as  follows: 

This  Monument 
Perpetuates  the  Memory 
Of  those  who, 
True  to  the  instincts  of  their  birth, 
Faithful  to  the  teachings  of  their  fathers, 

Constant  in  their  love  for  the  State, 
Died  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  ; 
Who 

Have  glorified  a  fallen  cause 
by  the  simple  manhood  of  their  lives, 
The  patient  endurance  of  suffering, 
And  the  heroism  of  death  ; 
And  who 
In  the  dark  hours  of  imprisonment, 
In  the  hopelessness  of  the  hospital, 
In  the  short  sharp  agony  of  the  field, 
Found  support  and  consolation 
In  the  belief 
That  at  home  they  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Let  the  stranger 
Who  may  in  future  times 
Read  this  inscription, 
Recognize  that  these  were  men 
Whom  Power  could  not  corrupt, 
Whom  Death  could  not  terrify, 
Whom  Defeat  could  not  dishonor  ; 
And  let  their  virtues  plead  for  just  judgment 
Of  the  cause  in  which  they  perished. 
Let  the  South  Carolinian 
Of  another  generation 
Remember 
That  the  State  taught  them 
How  to  live  and  how  to  die, 
And  that  from  her  broken  fortunes 
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She  has  preserved  for  her  children 
The  priceless  treasure  of  their  memories, 
Teaching  all 
Who  may  claim  the  same  birthright 
That  Truth,  Courage  and  Patriotism, 
Endure;  forever. 

This  is  begun  on  the  North  and  completed  on  the  South 
side  of  the  die  block. 

On  the  Eastern  end  of  the  lower  marble  base  are  the 
words  : 

"  EJECTED  BY  THE  WOMEN  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA." 

On  the  Western  end  is  inscribed  : 

"To  South  Carolina's  Dead  oe  the  Coneederate  Army—  1861-1865. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

[FROM  THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER,  CHARLESTON,  S.  C,  MAY  3,  1S79.] 

In  different  places  in  South  Carolina  arc  many  tattered 
banners.  Some  hang  upon  the  walls  of  armories,  fit  adorn- 
ments of  the  rendezvous  of  the  soldier,  teaching  always,  with 
eloquent  silence,  the  virtues  of  patriotism,  courage,  endur- 
ance and  faith.  Some  occupy  an  honored  place  in  family 
hall  or  library,  adding  dignity  and  holiness  to  home  by  link- 
ing inseparably  with  it  the  people  and  the  country  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  preserving  the  memory  of  heroic  deeds  of  father 
uncle  or  brother,  and  perchance  even  of  mother  or  sister 
and  stimulating  the  rising  generation  to  emulate  the  virtues 
of  their  predecessors.  Some,  again,  are  laid  sacredly  away 
folded  together  with  garments  as  tattered  and  blood-stained 
as  themselves;  all  that  is  left  to  tell  of  the  stout  forms  and 
noble  hearts  that  once  bore  them  in  the  front  of  battle  ;  all 
that  is  left  -to  feed  the  undying  love  of  her  whose  prayers 
are  yet  inspired  by  her  visits  to  the  shrine  in  which  these 
relics  are  preserved. 
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Ah  !  those  tattered  banners!  Flags  that  floated  proudly 
in  the  breeze  that  rippled  the  waters  of  our  beautiful  bay, 
while  the  smoke  curling  from  the  battlements  of  Sumter 
made  the  only  sombre  cloud  in  the  April  sky,  and  re-echoing 
shouts  from  shore  to  shore  announced  the  first  victory  of 
the  new-born  nation.  Flags  that  fluttered  in  the  hot  pur- 
suit of  the  First  Manassas,  or  wavered  with  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  Second,  now  disappearing  as  they  mingled  in 
the  dust  with  the  blood  of  the  gallant  ensigns,  again  con- 
spicuously borne  aloft  by  other  hands  as  strong,  guided  by 
hearts  as  true.  Flags  that  quivered  to  the  music  of  "  My 
Maryland,"  as  they  were  borne  across  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  or  were  displayed  defiantly  on  the  heights  above 
Harper's  Ferry.  Flags  that  witnessed  Gettysburg,  were 
torn  by  the  bullets  and  bushes  of  the  Wilderness,  or  stood 
upon  the  breastworks  at  Petersburg  until  they  were  worn  to 
shreds  by  wind  and  rain.  Flags,  too,  that  had  been  carried 
to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  had  waved  in  the  glorious 
battles  of  the  West,  and  slowly  retreated  before  the  advanc- 
ing columns  of  Sherman,  until  they  were  furled  almost  on 
the  spot  where  they  were  first  given  to  the  breeze. 

On  Fame's  eternal  camping  ground  now  rest  the  'heroes 
of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  no  trumpet  shall  wake  them  to 
glory  again  ;  but  in  the  Capital  of  the  State,  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  this  month  of  May,  with  the  blast  of  bugle  and  beat 
of  drum,  and  tread  of  armed  men,  will  be  unveiled  the 
monument  which  the  women  of  Carolina  have  been  labor- 
ing for  years  to  erect  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who  died 
for  them  and  theirs.  To  the  guardians  of  Confederate  flags 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  we  are  requested  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Monument  Association  to  make  one  prayer.  It  is  this  : 
Let  the  flags  that  wave  above  the  marching  column  on  that 
clay  be  the  flags  that  once  waved  above  the  men  whom  it  is 
sought  to  honor.  From  this  historic  City,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Blue  Ridge,  from  the  low  banks  of  the  Savannah 
and  the  High  Hills  of  Santec,  let  those  treasured  relics  of 
the  past  be  gathered  and  sent  as  votive  offerings  to  the  great 
memorial  celebration.    Let  a  guard  of  honor  accompany 
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them,  to  swell  the  glorious  procession,  and  make  conspicu- 
ous this  tribute  to  the  dead.  It  is  not  Columbia  that  calls, 
but  Carolina!  Let  the  flags  float  upon  the  breeze  once 
more  on  this  holy  occasion,  and  then  let  them  be  again 
consigned,  like  their  champions,  to  the  guardianship  of 
love — and  History. 


THE  FLAGS. 

FLAG  OF  THE  TENTH  SOUTH  CAROLINA  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  battle  flag  of  the  Tenth  South  Carolina  Volunteers, 
C.  S.  A.,  carried  by  the  Carolina  Rifle  Battalion,  was  placed 
in  their  custody  on  June  12,  1875,  by  Colonel  C.  I.  Walker, 
the  commander  of  the  Carolina  Rifle  Battalion,  and  the  last 
commanding  officer  of  the  Tenth  South  Carolina  Regiment, 
Confederate  Army.  It  was  one  of  the  most  tattered  relics 
in  the  column.  There  is  quite  a  little  romance  connected 
with  this  flag.  At  Bentonville  the  regiment,  about  forty 
men,  (the  remnant  of  1,200,)  were  in  a  part  of  the  line  which 
was  temporarily  successful,  but  finally  driven  back.  Captain 
B.  Z.  Harllee,  then  commanding  the  regiment,  the  colors 
and  about  twenty  men,  were  cut  off  in  rear  of  the  Federal 
line.  Although  in  a  position  of  great  peril,  and  almost  cer- 
tain of  capture,  Captain  Harllee  and  his  brave  men  had  no 
idea  of  surrender.  A  friendly  swamp  afforded  them  cover. 
Sergeant  Albert  Meyers,  Color  Sergeant,  tore  the  flag  from 
the  staff  and  placed  it  next  his  person,  under  his  clothing. 
At  nightfall  they  followed  the  swamp,  encircled  the  enemy's 
flank,  and  by  daybreak  found  the  shelter  of  the  Confederate 
lines,  bringing  off  in  safety,  from  the  rear  of  the  Federal 
army,  as  many  prisoners  as  they  could  take  care  of ;  and, 
what  was  a  thousand-fold  more  valued,  this  old  flag.  Shortly 
afterwards,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  the  remnants  of  the 
Tenth  and  Nineteenth  South  Carolina  Regiments  were  con- 
solidated into  one  command,  and  the  flag  of  the  Nineteenth 
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South  Carolina  Regiment,  temporarily  used  until  a  new 
staff  could  be  had  for  the  Tenth  Regiment  flag,  was  surren- 
dered as  the  battalion  colors  at  the  final  capitulation. 
Colonel  Walker,  who  had  been  wounded,  reached  the 
regiment  just  as  the  surrender  took  place.  On  inquiring 
for  this  flag  he  could  gain  no  satisfactory  information.  Hut 
on  leaving  camp  to  march  to  South  Carolina,  a  package  was 
handed  him  by  Captain  Harllee,  under  the  express  stipula- 
tion that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  he  reached  home. 
On  arriving  at  home  Colonel  Walker  found  that  it  con- 
tained this  flag.  It  is  certainly  a  relic  of  which  the  "  Caro- 
linas  "  must  ever  be  proud. 

FLAGS  OF  TIIF  WASHINGTON  LIGHT  INFANTRY. 

The  Washington  Light  Infantry  sent  a  special  color  guard 
of  war  veterans  to  the  monument  dedication.  The  follow- 
ing answered  to  roll  call:  T.  A.  Hugucnin,  Octavius  Wilkie, 
C.  Douglas,  W.  M.  Muckcnfuss,  D.  B.  Gilliland,  C.  Mathewcs, 
E.  J.  Masterman,  R.  H.  McDowall,  Jr.,  and  F.  II.  Honour. 
The  last  named,  being  the  youngest  man  in  the  party,  com- 
manded the  guard,  and  E.  J.  Masterman  carried  the 
"  Courtenay  Colors." 

TWO  FAMOUS  FLAGS. 

Among  the  many  historic  flags  borne  in  the  column,  there 
were  none  around  which  clustered  more  proud  associations 
and  glorious  recollections  than  those  which  waved  over  the 
Washington  Artillery,  of  Charleston.  The  Company  colors 
were  the  battle  flag  of  Hart's  Battery,  (Washington  Artil- 
lery, Hampton  Legion,)  concerning  which  Governor  Hamp- 
ton, in  his  address  to  the  Wrashington  Artillery,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  1878,  said  :  "  I  did  not  know  when  I  came  here 
how  many  memories  of  the  past  would  be  stirred  in  my 
heart  when  I  stood  once  again  under  this  little  flag,  which  I 
have  seen  wave  in  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  fights.  And 
it  never  waved  in  dishonor.    That  Battery  never  failed  to 
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take  the  place  it  was  ordered  to  do.  It  never  moved  from 
the  front  without  orders,  and  wherever  the  fight  was  the 
thickest,  the  men  of  Hart's  Battery — the  brave  sons  of 
Carolina — men  who  perilled  all  in  her  defence — were  always 
found  standing  to  their  guns  to  the  last.  But  their  bravery 
is  best  told  by  the  number  that  fell  at  those  guns.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  members  of  this  gallant 
command  that  went  into  the  fight  for  Liberty.  When  the 
war  ended  there  were  but  twenty-three  survivors  of  the 
original  veterans  of  that  brave  band.  They  left  their  bones 
on  every  field  upon  which  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
had  fought.  The  guns  were  the  first  to  flash  for  Southern 
Independence,  and  they  were  literally  the  last  guns  that 
fired  in  the  defence  of  Southern  Liberty."  And  Major  Hart, 
the  old  Captain  of  the  Battery,  in  his  address,  in  presenting 
the  flag,  said:  "Woman's  tears  and  prayers  consecrated  it 
to  our  cause.  Brave  men  and  faithful  gave  their  lives  a 
willing  sacrifice  in  following  it  ;  and  even  its  foemen  knew 
and  respected  it.  Tattered  and  torn  by  shot  and  shell,  and 
bearing  the  stains  of  over  one  hundred  battles,  there  is  no 
stain  of  dishonor  upon  it."  This  flag  was  borne,  in  every 
engagement  in  which  it  waved,  save  one,  by  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Louis  Sherfesee,  the  only  guidon-bearer  the 
Battery  had. 

The  Washington  Artillery  also  bore  the  battle  flag  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Gregg's  Regiment.  This 
flag  was  given  to  the  regiment  in  June,  1862,  and  was  car- 
ried to  the  end  of  the  war.  Four  men  who  bore  it  at 
Gaines'  Mill  and  Cold  Harbor  were  successively  shot  down, 
and  in  every  engagement  it  seemed  to  be  the  especial  mark 
of  the  enemy's  bullets,  which  reached  instead  the  brave 
spirits  who  held  it  aloft.  Twenty  men,  at  least,  were  killed 
or  wounded  while  bearing  this  flag.  Just  before  the  Wil- 
derness C.  E.  Whilden,  of  Charleston,  (who  was  exempt 
from  military  duty,)  volunteered  on  the  color  guard,  and 
when  two  color-bearers  had  been  shot  down,  Captain  James 
Armstrong,  commanding  the  Color  Company  throughout  the 
war,  gave  it  to  Private  Whilden,  who  bore  it  also  with  heroic 
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courage  at  Spottsylvania,  and  in  many  a  bloody  fight.  It 
was  the  battle  flag  of  the  regiment  until  the  surrender,  and 
was  confided  to  the  Washington  Artillery  for  tin's  parade  by 
ex-Lieutenant  W.  G.  Whilden,  of  the  Washington  Artillery, 
a  brother  of  Color-Bearer  C.  E.  Whilden. 

The  war  guidon  of  Hart's  Battery  was  carried  by  ex- 
Lieutenant  S.  G.  Horsey,  and  the  battle  Mag  of  the  First 
Regiment  by  ex-Sergeant  Chase,  of  the  Washington  Artil- 
lery. 

The  colors  were  festooned  with  handsome  wreaths  of 
flowers  encircling  the  motto  in  gilded  letters  C.  T.  A.  to  W. 
A.  The  color  guard  consisted  of  ex-Captain  W.  G.  DeSaus- 
sure,  ex-Lieutenant  R.  J.  Morris,  ex-Captain  C.  A.  Scanlan, 
ex-Lieutenant  S.  G.  Horsey,  and  Privates  J.  C.  Noland,  C. 
M.  Patrick,  and  B.  W.  Norton. 

FLAG  OF  THE  PALMETTO  SHARPSHOOTERS. 

[[•ROM  THE  COLUMBIA  REGISTER,  MAY  14,  1879.] 

The  flag  of  the  Palmetto  Sharpshooters,  in  charge  of 
Colonel  M.  P.  Tribble  and  Major  A.  S.  Todd,  of  the  Eleventh 
Brigade,  S.  C.  V.,  was  brought  down  with  the  Palmetto 
Riflemen,  of  Anderson.  This  flag  was  presented  by  General 
Longstreet  to  the  Palmetto  Sharpshooters  a  few  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Seven  Pines,  and  was  unfurled  in  that 
engagement  for  the  first  time.  In  that  battle  the  color- 
bearer  and  the  eleven  members  of  the  color  guard  were 
killed  and  wounded  successively  in  the  attempt  to  uphold 
the  colors.  When  the  last  of  the  color  support  was  shot 
down,  Private  William  Poe,  of  the  Palmetto  Riflemen,  vol- 
unteered to  carry  them,  and  acted  with  such  conspicuous 
bravery  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  The  flag 
was  afterwards  carried  in  the  Seven  Days'  Fight  around 
Richmond,  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Sharpsburg, 
Lookout  Creek,  Carmel  Station,  Knoxville,  Wilderness  and 
Spottsylvania. 
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THE  PALMETTO  GUARD  FLAGS. 

[FROM  THE  COLUMBIA  REGISTER,  MAY  14,  1879.J 

The  Palmetto  Guard,  of  the  Seventeenth  Regiment,  S.  C. 
M.,  (now  First  Rifles,  S.  C.  T.,)  which  took  part  in  the  cere- 
monies yesterday,  is  an  historic  corps,  and  were  identified 
with  the  Confederate  cause  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Commanding  and  serving  the  Iron  Battery  and  Cummings 
Point  Batteries  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  on  the 
1 2th  and  13th  of  April,  1861,  they  were  relieved  from  duty 
at  that  post  on  the  26th  of  April,  in  order  that  their  Com- 
pany of  Volunteers  might  complete  their  arrangements  for 
going  to  Virginia,  with  Kershaw's  Second  Regiment.  This 
Volunteer  Company  served  the  cause  to  the  end.  The 
present  Company  re-organized,  after  the  departure  of 
Captain  Cuthbcrt  for  Virginia,  under  Lieutenant  G.  Lamb 
Buist,  promoting  him  to  the  Captaincy.  This  Company 
was  detached  from  the  regiment  on  the  5th  of  November, 
i86i,and  served  throughout  the  four  years  of  war  as  an 
artillery  corps,  excepting  the  last  four  months,  when  they 
fought  as  infantry.  The  two  companies,  originated  from  one, 
surrendered  at  Greensboro',  North  Carolina,  April  26,  1865, 
and  show  a  long  list  of  honored  dead.  They  visited  Colum- 
bia to  pay  homage  to  the  valor  of  their  fallen  Confederate 
comrades.  They  brought  with  them  their  historic  stand- 
ards. The  first  is  the  flag  of  the  famous  Second  Regiment, 
which  was  borne  by  Ensign  S.  Gourdin  Pinckncy,  of  their 
Virginia  veterans.  Next  were  the  colors  of  the  Palmetto 
Guard  Volunteers,  better  known  as  Company  I,  Second 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  Kershaw's  Brigade,  Longstreet's 
Corps,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Then  the  guidon  of 
the  Palmetto  Guard  Artillery,  known  as  Company  A,  South 
Carolina  Siege  Train,  and  subsequently  as  Company  B, 
Manigault's  Battalion,  Elliott's  Brigade,  Anderson's  Divi- 
sion, Stuart's  Corps,  Army  of  Tennessee.  The  Company 
colors  were  borne  by  the  surviving  officers  of  the  two  com- 
panies.   They  brought  with  them,  also,  the  Fort  Moultrie 
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Centennial  standard.  Several  of  the  old  members  of  Com- 
pany I,  Second  South  Carolina  Regiment,  met  the  Pal- 
metto Guard  and  escorted  them.  They  came  from  Sumter, 
Stateburg,  Clarendon  and  Fairfield. 

FLAG  OF  THE  SEVENTH  REGIMENT. 

[FROM  THE  COLUMBIA   REGISTER,   MAY    I  \,  1S79.] 

The  survivors  of  the  old  Seventh  Regiment,  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers,  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  their  old  battle 
flag  is  still  in  preservation.  Just  before  the  surrender  of 
Johnston's  Army,  this  Regiment  and  the  Fifteenth  were 
consolidated,  and  the  new  regiment  took  the  colors  of  the 
Seventh.  The  flag  was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
John  H.  Huiet,  the  Adjutant  of  the  new  regiment,  who  now 
resides  at  Batesburg,  in  this  State.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Huiet,  the  flag  was  brought  to  Columbia,  on  the  13th,  by 
Captain  Markert,  and  the  Edgefield  Hussars  as  a  guard  of 
honor.  It  has  since  been  returned  to  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Huiet.  This  flag  was  carried  in  the  parade  by  St. 
Julien  Bland,  the  son  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  who 
vas  killed  beneath  its  folds. 

A  RELIC  OK  THE  WAR-TIME. 

An  yUeresting  incident  of  the  departure  of  the  Lafayette 
rtillery,  for  Columbia,  was  the  presentation  to  the  Com- 
pany, by  Mr.  H.  L.  P.  Bolger,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  old 
command,  of  the  guidon  which  the  Battery  had  borne 
throughout  the  war.  It  is  a  simple  Confederate  battle  flag, 
stained  and  tattered,  and  was  saved  by  Mr.  Bolger,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  by  concealing  it  under  his  saddle-cloth. 

In  a  graceful  note  Mr.  Bolger  desired  Lieutenant  J.  S. 
Baynard,  who  is  also  a  war  veteran,  to  present  the  flag  to 
the  Company,  that  they  might  march  once  more  beneath 
its  folds,  at  Columbia.  The  gift  was  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter : 
8 
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To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Lafayette  Artillery : 

GENTLEMEN— As  you  arc  about  to  take  part  in  a  celebra- 
tion which  appeals  to  every  Southern  heart,  and  particularly 
to  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  the  companions  in  arms  of 
the  brave  men  to  whose  memory  we  all  pay  willing  tribute, 
permit  me,  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  and  a  member  of 
your  Company  during  the  late  war,  to  wish  you  God-speed 
in  your  journey,  and  to  offer  to  your  Company  the  old  flag 
which  the  Lafayette  Artillery  carried  in  battle,  and  which 
was  borne  by  our  dead  guidon,  Felix  Dutrieux,  who  was 
not  only  a  soldier,  but  also  a  charming  companion,  and  a 
tender,  loving,  gentle-hearted  man. 

When  I  saved  it,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  under  my 
saddle-cloth,  I  determined  to  present  it  to  my  old  Company 
on  some  fit  occasion,  if  it  should  ever  be  reorganized. 

Accept  it,  gentlemen,  and  guard  it  carefully,  not  in  re- 
membrance of  the  bitterness  of  the  war,  which  is  now  hap- 
pily dead,  but  in  recollection  of  the  noble  manner  in  which 
our  State  vindicated  what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and 
also  in  memory  of  the  heroic  devotion  of  our  brothers  and 
our  friends,  who,  fighting  under  its  folds,  bore  testimony 
with  their  blood  of  their  love  for  their  State. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  gentlemen, 

Yours  truly  and  respectfully, 

H.  L.  P.  BOLGER. 

FLAGS  OF  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  REGIMENT,  S.  C.  V. 

First.  The  regular  Confederate  flag,  of  1867,  was  presented 
to  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  S.  C.  V.,  by  Mrs.  General 
Stevens,  when  General  Stevens  was  its  Colonel,  and  has 
worked,  in  silk  and  worsted,  on  its  folds:  "James  Island, 
3d  June,  1862;"  "  Secessionville,  16th  June,  1862;"  "Jack- 
son, Miss.,  May  14,  1863,"  and  "  Chickamauga."  After  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  used 
the  battle  flag  exclusively,  and  the  flag  presented  by  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  carefully  preserved  by  Mrs.  Ellison  Capers, 
whose  husband  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  regi- 
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ment.  During  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  Mrs.  Capers  was  living 
at  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  in  the  month  of  July  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy  passed  through  Oxford,  and  committed  the  usual 
depredations  on  the  people.  Entering  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Capers  was  confined  to  her  bed,  with  an  infant  only 
five  days  old,  a  number  of  soldiers  began  to  pillage  and  rob 
the  house,  and  the  flag  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment  was 
saved  by  being  torn  from  its  staff  and  wrapt  around  a  little 
pillow,  which  was  put  beneath  the  infant's  head.  To  that 
little  infant  the  keeping  of  the  precious  flag  has  been  en- 
trusted by  her  father,  General  Capers. 

Second.  The  battle  flag  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment 
was  carried  in  the  Survivors'  procession,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
by  Captain  W.  L.  Roddy,  who  commanded  Company  H  of 
the  regiment.  Sergeant  Hollis,  of  Company  H,  was  the 
gallant  color-bearer  up  to  the  surrender  of  General  John- 
ston, in  North  Carolina.  Every  man  who  bore  this  flag  in 
the  battle  of  Chickamauga  was  shot  down.  At  the  surren- 
der the  men  began  to  cut  out  the  stars,  to  preserve  as  me- 
morials of  their  service  ;  but  the  flag  was  rescued  from  this 
devoted  destruction  by  Colonel  B.  B.  Smith,  and  presented 
to  General  Ellison  Capers,  who,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  and 
Colonel  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Regiment,  S.  C.  V.,  had  been 
three  times  wounded  under  its  folds.  There  are  nearly  one 
hundred  penetrations  of  bullets,  shell  and  shot  in  the  flag, 
which  is  also  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  men  who  bore 
it,  and  blackened  with  the  smoke  of  Johnston's  and  Hood's 
campaigns. 

A  STATE  FLAG. 

Among  the  flags  on  the  platform  was  the  handsome  stand 
of  State  colors  which  had  floated  over  Fort  Moultrie  during 
the  war,  and  was  riddled  with  shot.  The  flag  had  been 
presented  to  Governor  Pickens,  and  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Pick- 
ens, in  charge  of  the  Edgefield  Hussars,  to  the  Governor's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Bacon,  to  wave  once  more  for  South  Caro- 
lina, ere  it  was  furled  forever. 
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FLAGS  OF  ORR'S  REGIMENT  OF  RIFLES. 

The  flags  of  Orr's  Regiment  of  Rifles,  McGowan's  Brigade, 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  were  displayed  on  the  Speaker's 
stand.  The  one  on  the  Northeast  corner  was  presented 
to  the  regiment  soon  after  its  organization,  in  July,  1861. 
It  was  carried  in  the  following  battles:  Gaines'  Mill,  Fra- 
zier's  Farm,  Malvern  Hill,  Second  Manassas,  Ox  I  lill  (Chan- 
tilly),  Harper's  Ferry,  Sharpsburg,  Sheppardstown,  and 
Fredericksburg.  Its  bullet-pierced  and  tattered  appearance 
shows  what  hard  service  it  went  through  in  the  fighting 
year  of  1862.  At  the  Second  Manassas  the  gallant  and 
lamented  Colonel  J.  Foster  Marshall  was  killed.  His  widow, 
in  the  Spring  of  1863,  asked  for  the  flag  from  the  regiment, 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  offering  in  place  of  it  a  new  one, 
which  was  the  furled  flag  on  the  Northwest  corner.  It  is 
the  flag  most  dearly  prized  and  loved  by  the  survivors  of  the. 
regiment.  It  was  so  badly  shot  to  pieces  that  it  could  not 
be  carried  in  the  procession  of  the  survivors.  It  was  only 
carried  in  the  battle  of  Chanceliorsville.  It  was  a  beautiful 
one  when  it  made  its  appearance  on  the  field  that  day. 
The  white  Palmetto,  in  the  centre,  made  it  very  conspicu- 
ous. Duryea's  Fifth  New  York  Zouaves  made  a  desperate 
effort  to  capture  it.  There  were  seventeen  color-bearers 
shot  down  carrying  it.  The  staff  was  cut  in  two  twice.  It 
had  twenty-eight  bullet  and  two  shell  holes  through  it. 
The  Palmetto  was  nearly  cut  out  of  the  centre,  and  under 
it,  leading  his  regiment,  fell  the  Christian  soldier,  Colonel 
James  M.  Perrin.  It  was  never  carried  in  battle  again,  as 
the  battle  flag  was  adopted.  It  was  sent  for  safe-keeping  to 
Richmond.  At  the  evacuation  it  was  saved  by  Paul  Ro- 
marc,  Esq.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  returned  to  the  survivors 
at  a  re-union  of  the  regiment,  held  at  Walhalla,  a  few  years 
ago. 

The  first  one  is  now  in  possession  of  J.  Quitman  Mar- 
shall, Columbia,  S.  C.  The  other  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel 
G.  McD.  Miller,  Ninety-Six,  S.  C,  who  commanded  the 
regiment  at  the  time  of  the  surrender, 
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THE  "  BONNIE  BEUE  FLAG." 

The  flag  which  was  carried  between  the  Richland  Volun- 
teer Rifle  Company,  of  Columbia,  and  the  Irish  Volunteers, 
of  Charleston,  (the  first  of  which  held  the  right,  the  other 
the  color  Company  of  the  Regiment,  South  Carolina  Volun- 
teers, throughout  the  war,)  was  presented  to  the  regiment 
early  in  1861.  This  flag  was  carried  to  Columbia  by  the 
Irish  Volunteers,  and  they,  with  the  Richland  Volunteers, 
formed  in  the  parade  a  battalion,  under  command  of  Colonel 
James  Armstrong,  the  gallant  Captain  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  two  companies,  together 
with  the  survivors  of  the  regiment,  assembled  in  front  of 
the  Wheeler  Mouse,  where  the  colors  were  presented  to  the 
Battalion  by  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
the  "  survivors,"  as  a  color  guard.  When  the  colors  were 
presented  to  the  Battalion,  Colonel  Armstrong  delivered  a 
brief  address,  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  flag 
was  unfurled  for  the  first  time  at  Fort  Sumter,  and  that  it 
was  the  first  Confederate  flag  that  was  planted  in  the  Town 
of  Gettysburg.  It  had,  he  said,  never  been  surrendered, 
but  had  been  defended  by  brave  and  gallant  men,  even  unto 
the  death.  The  Richland  Volunteers  had  held  the  ri<iht, 
and  the  Irish  Volunteers  the  position  of  Color  Company  of 
Gregg's  Regiment  during  the  entire  war.  lie  would  not, 
he  said,  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  would  only  present  the 
colors  to  the  old  custodians,  and  request  Colonel  McCrady 
and  Sergeant  Spcllman,  and  their  guard  of  honor,  to  take 
their  position  in  line.  The  Battalion  received  the  colors 
with  a  military  salute,  and  at  once  took  their  place  in  line. 

When  the.  regiment  formed  line  of  battle  in  Virginia, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  A.  M.  Smith  ordered  the  colors  to 
the  front,  and,  with  clarion  voice,  said:  "  Men,  behold 
your  flag!  Die  by  it !  Never  let  it  trail!"  How  bravely 
and  devotedly  they  guarded  it  is  silently  but  eloquently 
told  in  their  long  death  roll.  At  "  Cold  Harbor"  the 
whole  color  guard  fell  around  it.  Sergeants  Taylor  and 
Gregg,  Corporals  Hayne,  Pinckney  and  Holmes,  died  be- 
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neath  its  folds.  Cotchett  fell  severely  wounded.  It  waved 
above  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith,  Captain  Boag,  Lieutenant 
Ashley,  Lieutenants  Grimke  and  Robt.  W.  Rhett,  Privates 
Hagarty,  Knowles,  Graham,  and  other  gallant  spirits,  as 
their  crimson  life-current  ebbed  away,  and  their  fearless 
hearts  became  pulseless  and  cold.  Dominick  Spellman 
charged  with  it  until  the  field  was  won.  From  Richmond  to 
Manassas  it  floated  far  in  the  front  of  the  deadly  fight. 
Sharpsburg,  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsvillc  were  writ- 
ten upon  its  silken  Palmetto,  with  the  blood  of  its  heroic 
defenders.  Major-General  Pender  complimented  the  Bri- 
gade (McGowan's)  on  their  brilliant  charge,  and  waved 
his  hat  over  the  flag  of  the  First  Regiment  of  South  Caro- 
lina Volunteers.  In  almost  every  engagement  the  colors 
changed  hands,  the  color-bearer  having  been  shot  dow  n. 
In  several  fights  the  color  guard  were  changed  twice  ;  but 
the  flag  never  trailed.  Its  crescent  reflected  back  the  light 
of  many  a  victory.    It  was  never  lowered  in  defeat. 

THE  FLAG  OF  THE  GERMAN  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  German  Volunteers,  Captain  W.  K.  Bach  man,  was 
raised  and  equipped,  without  expense  to  the  Confederacy, 
by  the  German  citizens  of  Charleston,  prominent  among 
whom  was  the  late  lamented  General  John  A.  Wagener. 
The  survivors  were  escorted  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveil- 
ing, by  the  German  Artillery,  of  Charleston,  in  whose  ranks 
are  to  be  found  many  veterans  of  the  German  Artillery, 
Companies  A,  PI  and  B,  who  served  during  the  war  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  German  citizens  of  the  State. 
There  were  present  of  the  German  Volunteers  eighteen 
men,  bearing  their  battle  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  the  following  engagements  :  Cockpit  Point,  West 
Point,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines'  Mill,  Frazier's  IH"arm,  Meyers' 
Farm,  Second  Manassas,  Suffolk,  Boonsboro',  Sharpsburg, 
PVedericksburg,  Gettysburg;  these  being  only  a  minority  of 
the  battles  into  which  it  was  carried.  At  Gettysburg  this 
Battery  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  line,  and  was 
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charged  by  the  enemy's  cavalry,  in  large  force,  and,  after  a 
desperate  and  almost  hand  to  hand  struggle,  succeeded  in 
repelling  their  assailants,  with  great  slaughter.  The  Infan- 
try came  to  their  support,  and  it  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  out  of  a  charging  party  of  eight  squadrons,  only  seven- 
teen men,  by  actual  count,  escaped. 

THE  HAMPTON  LEGION  FLAG. 

The  flag  of  the  Hampton  Legion,  painfully  conspicuous 
by  its  absence  on  the  grand  occasion,  was  the  well-beloved 
banner  which  was  peculiarly  dear  to  the  people  of  Colum- 
bia and  vicinity.  The  Legion  flag  was  given  by  the  ladies 
of  Columbia,  and  was  presented  to  the  command  by  Presi- 
dent Davis,  in  Richmond.  It  was  borne  first  in  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  where  it  was  struck  by  shot,  and  it  had  in- 
scribed on  its  folds  the  names  of  nearly  every  battle  in 
which  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  was  engaged.  Among 
these  were  Manassas  (both  fights),  Elktrain's  Landing,  Seven 
Pines,  Gaines'  Mill,  Cold  Harbor,  Malvern  Hill,  Sharpsburg, 
Fredericksburg,  Chickamagua.  It  bore  the  marks  of  can- 
non and  rifle  shot  and  shell ;  and  the  command  to  which  it 
belonged  participated  in  most  of  the  fights  which  occurred 
in  Virginia  up  to  the  close  of  the  war.  After  that  ended 
the  flag  was  left  in  the  custody  of  the  first  commander  of 
the  Legion,  General  Wade  Hampton,  and  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  survivors  at  their  re-union,  in  Columbia. 
They  intended  to  have  it  framed  in  glass,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  ;  but,  unfortunately,  before  this  could  be  done,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  during  the  political  campaign  of  1876, 
in  the  residence  of  General  Hampton's  sisters.  It  was  a 
glorious  banner,  and  it  was  borne  by  as  brave  and  true  men 
as  ever  fought. 

One  incident  connected  with  this  flag  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  witnessed  it.  At  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines  Lieutenant  Preston  Hampton,  the  second  son  of  the 
General,  seeing  the  regiment  wavering,  snatched  the  flag 
from  the  exhausted  standard-bearer,  and  standing  before 
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the  men,  in  the  magnificent  beauty  of  his  young  manhood, 
urged  them  onward;  Animated  with  his  own  brave  spirit, 
they  rallied  and  rushed  on  with  him  to  victor)-.  That  night 
lie  slept  upon  the  hard  fought  battle-field,  wrapt  in  the  tat- 
tered folds  of  that  blood-stained  banner. 

In  1864  the  brave  boy  was  shot  down  by  the  side  of  his 
father,  and  died  upon  the  battle-field,  in  the  arms  of  his 
wounded,  bleeding  brother  ;  and  the  funeral  pall  which  en- 
veloped his  coffin  was  the  glorious  flag  of  the  Legion. 


INCIDENTS. 

The  monument  was  finished  on  the  10th  of  May — 
Memorial  Day -  the  final  work  put  on  the  shaft  in  the 
morning,  while  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead,  in  the 
various  Church  yards  of  Columbia  were  being  strewn  with 
flowers.  The  statue  was  put  into  position  in  the  afternoon, 
and  just  as  it  was  placed  upon  the  shaft,  and  the  lone  sen- 
tinel began  his  eternal  guard  over  the  buried  hopes  and 
deathless  memories  of  the  past,  the  bells  of  the  City  began 
their  solemn  toll  to  announce  the  opening  of  the  memorial 
ceremonies  at  Elm  wood  Cemetery.  The  mournful  notes 
fell  upon  the  ear  as  the  heart-broken  wail  of  a  sorrowing 
people,  weeping  over  their  sons  who  had  died  for  and  with 
their  country. 

The  only  disappointment  of  the  day  was  the  absence  of 
Generals  Hampton  and  Butler.  Both  had  written  to  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  accepting  the  positions  assigned 
them  in  the  ceremonies,  and  expressing  their  great  gratifi- 
cation at  the  success  of  the  effort  to  honor  their  fallen  com- 
rades ;  but  their  duty  to  the  State  required  their  presence 
at  their  post  in  Washington.  They,  therefore,  telegraphed 
to  the  ladies  their  sincere  regret  at  their  inability  to  be 
present  ;  and,  faithful  in  peace  as  in  war,  Hampton  and 
Butler  remained  where  duty  called. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are  most  grateful  to 
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Governor  VV.  D.  Simpson  and  General  M.  L.  Bonham  for 
so  kindly  and  ably  filling  the  places  thus  vacated — the  one 
as  Presiding  Officer,  and  the  other  as  Chief  Marshal  of  the 
day. 

Letters  were  received  from  President  Davis,  General  R. 
H.  Anderson,  and  other  distinguished  Confederates,  ex- 
pressing sympathy  with  the  occasion,  and  regret  at  enforced 
absence. 

The  sentence  on  the  flag-staff  surmounting  the  Speaker's 
platform  was  the  dying  message  of  General  Maxcy  Gregg 
to  Governor  Pickens. 

The  ladies  of  the  Monument  Association,  aided  by  the 
citizens  of  Columbia,  and  especially  the  following  Com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  Captain  O'Neale,  Drs.  Talley  and 
George  Howe,  Jr.,  Messrs.  Seibels,  Clarke,  LeConte  and 
Gillespie,  spread  a  lunch  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
two  in  the  morning,  and  six  to  eight  in  the  evening,  which 
was  partaken  of  by  hundreds  of  the  survivors  and  the  visit- 
ing military. 

The  ladies  have  been  greatly  gratified  by  many  expres- 
sions of  recognition  of  their  attempt  to  show  hospitality  to 
the  guests  of  the  Monument  Association  from  various  parts 
of  the  State. 

The  Richland  Battalion  also  had  refreshments  for  the 
visiting  military,  in  Clark's  Hall,  where  they  could  drop  in 
at  option  during  the  day.  Here  the  members  of  the  vari- 
ous visiting  companies  were  taken  and  made  at  home. 

A  lunch  was  served  at  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  Depot 
for  the  military  who  came  up  on  the  one  o'clock  train,  they 
not  having  time  to  march  to  the  hall  before  joining  the 
procession. 

The  following  gentlemen  acted  as  a  Committee  of  Recep- 
tion :  Major  J.  E.  Bacon,  Colonel  J.  B.  Palmer,  Major  W.  H, 
Gibbes,  and  Captain  W.  K.  Bachman. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  Morris,  J.  Q.  Marshall,  McC.  Robertson,  J, 
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M.  English,  J.  G.  Maxcy,  W.  Frey,  Julius  C.  Walker,  and 
F.  J.  Brooke,  acted  as  the  Committee  on  Ceremonies,  and 
deserve  much  credit  for  the  successful  manner  in  which  they 
discharged  their  duties. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  features  of  this  beautiful  oc- 
casion were,  first,  the  lack  of  any  accident.  Among  the 
thousands  travelling  to  and  from  the  Capital  by  rail  and  by 
horse  and  foot,  there  was  not  one  calamity;  and,  then,  the 
wonderful  good  order  and  quiet  which  prevailed  during  the 
day.  Amidst  the  vast  crowds  that  thronged  the  streets, 
seldom  was  heard  a  loud  voice,  or  a  boisterous  laugh. 
Even  the  joyous  greetings  of  the  survivors,  as  they  hailed 
their  brothers-in-arms,  from  whom  they  had  last  parted  on 
the  battle-fields,  were  subdued  in  their  tone.  An  air  of 
solemnity  pervaded  the  vast  multitude,  and  the  universal 
feeling  was  that  they  had  assembled,  not  for  mirth  or  fes- 
tivity, but  to  pay  the  last  solemn  rites  to  the  beloved  dead 
of  a  nation. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  Major  H.  S.Thomp- 
son, of  the  Richland  Battalion,  for  the  soldierly  arrange- 
ment and  execution  of  the  details  of  the  reception,  assem- 
bling and  parade. 

The  commodious  and  well  arranged  platform  used  by  the 
orator,  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina  Military,  and 
their  guests,  was  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  F.  A.  Bur- 
rows, Esq.,  a  Confederate  survivor;  and  for  the  admirable 
accommodations  for  seating  the  visitors  the  ladies  are  in- 
debted to  Tilman  Watson,  Esq. 

The  Washington  Artillery,  in  firing  the  salute  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  monument  to-day,  used  cartridge  bags  that 
were  made  by  the  ladies  of  Columbia  in  i860,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  firing  a  salute  in  honor  of  the  passage  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  Secession. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association,  after  enumer- 
ating their  obligations  to  many  who  had  given  them  assist- 
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ance,  thus  close  their  final  card  of  thanks  after  the  day  of 
unveiling : 

Reverently,  humbly,  and  with  full  hearts,  do  the  Board  of 
Directors  wish  thus  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  great  good- 
ness of  Almighty  God,  which  has  been  shown  to  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  their  labors.  For  the  perfect  peace 
and  harmony  which  has  pervaded  all  their  meetings;  for 
the  help  and  encouragement  they  have  so  often  received  ; 
for  the  perfect  success  which  has  crowned  their  efforts;  for 
the  beautiful  order  and  quiet  which  reigned  in  the  vast 
crowd  assembled  in  Columbia  on  the  13th;  for  the  gracious 
beneficence  which  prevented  a  single  accident  to  mar  the 
mournful  joy  of  the  day,  they  devoutly  thank  Him  in  whose 
hands  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  whose  richest  blessings  they 
pray  upon  South  Carolina,  now  and  forever. 


TREASURER'S  REPORT 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  work,  in  1869,  each  County  has 
contributed  as  follows: 

Abbeville  $     201  00 

Aiken   27  00 

Anderson   190  30 

Barnwell   121  25 

Beaufort   146  95 

Charleston   !>494  45 

Chester   195  10 

Chesterfield   277  24 

Colleton   31  50 

Clarendon   67  2 5 

Darlington   87  80 

Edgefield  ,   397  5o 

Fairfield   284  65 

Georgetown     11  00 

Greenville   466  00 

Hampton   10  00 

Horry   86  85 

Kershaw   309  80 

Lexington   1 39  60 

Laurens   121  15 

Lancaster   1 39  75 

Marlboro'   n  00 

Marion   35  00 

Newberry   262  85 

Orangeburg   492  70 

Oconee   34  75 

Pendleton   52  00 

Pickens   5  00 

Richland   3,694  42 


TO 


Sumter   23  oo 

Spartanburg   231  75 

Union                                                              .  308  05 

Williamsburg   67  10 

York   96  00 


Total  receipts  from  Counties  $10,119  76 

Surplus  of  expenses  of  Survivors'  Meeting  of  the 

Hampton  Legion  $  7  50 

Surplus  of  expenses  of  Hampton  Inaugural  Ball.  97  1  1 
South  Carolina  Railroad,  freight  on  Monument 

(remitted)   97  50 

From  eight  members  of  the  Legislature  (names 

unknown)   40  00 

Outside  of  the  State   168  00 

Interest  on  small  sums  while  accumulating  for 

payment   581  59 

Appropriation  by  Legislature  of  1878   650  co 


Total  receipts  from  all  sources   $11,761  46 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Messrs.  Muldoon,  Walton  &  Cobb  $  9,242  53 

Lot  on  Taylor  Hill   598  50 

Work  commenced  on  that  site   585  00 

Storage  since  September,  1875   135  00 

Insurance  from  September,  1875   201  00 

Removal  of  base  to  State  House  yard,  with  extra 

finish   635  00 

Sundries  for  nine  and  a  half  years   363  97 

Cash  in  hand   46 


Total  disbursements 


$11,761  46 


